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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE IN@IAN CAMPING GROUND. 

The next morning the party drove out to the 
Indian camping ground. The spot which had 
been selected by the Indians was most en- 

hanting. By meadows and fields of late grain, 
Tolling in glittering waves down the slopes of 
he hills, throngh patches ef dark woods the 
party drove, and ascending at last a gentle 
minence, stopped upon along reach of table- 


nd, where now and then one giant-oak 


pread ts broad foliage, sprinkled with the | 
bolors of the rainbow. The cloudless blue of 


Indian-cummer tinged the whole Heavens, 
nd even the tents, ragged and worn as they 
ere, at a little distance looked white and 
ttering. Groups of Indians sat in the doors 
their rade habitations, engaged some in 
ending their hunting implements, some lazily 


mning themselves, and many of the women | 


jag their interminable bead-work. They 
ily sticred as the party alighted and came 
s them. The chiefs tent was the largest, 


img at the back upon small stakes, and lifted | 


in fromt by tall poles that gave it the appear- 
ofa gable roof. The boughs of the neigh- 


wood had been rifled of their fresh, piny | 


ents, and limbs of the evergreen lay 
the ridge-pole, hanging over to the ground 
hind. The pine leaves strewed in front and 


fithin, on the mossy floor, gave an agreeable | 
jor to the atmosphere, thongh it was some- | 
that tainted by mingling with the smoke of the | 


pe. Leoline, agitated, trembling in every 
mb, looked eagerly about to find some token of 
mother’s presence. Park, through his in- 


conference—and sick at 
heart, Leoline arose. and 
they all went out tog. 
ther. groups 
had gathered near the 
tent, were 
clamorous to sell their 
their 
moccasins, bags and bas- 
kets. Park 
pretty bag to his mother. 


Curious 


chief's and 


bows and arrows, 


offered a 
“] have only six at 
home,’’ she said, laugh- 
ing. 
“cOh!' 


give 
ther,”” 


well, you sn 
them 
respotded 
piling im a pair of gy 
moccasins, two 
and takiag tu 

handsaeme 


sheath. Ashe purctased 


™: 
Park, 


away, 


baskets 
hineself a 
bow and 
one thing after another, 
the Indian women grew 
more clamorous for him 
to bur, and one of them, 


bmg crea. 


a roguish joe 
ture, with soft, 
locks and tine eyes, came 
eut of a low tent, holding 
her child, ali tricked out 
with feathers and colors, 
and showing her white 
teeth as she laughingly 
cried, 

«Buy, bey, pickanin- 
ny '—-he werth big sil 
ver;”’ and then straining the little creature to 
her bosom, ehe shook her head in a pretty, 
| doubtful manner, as much as to say, “I was 
| only in jest; { wouldn't sell my baby.’’ 
Eagerly scaaning every dusky feature, Leo- 
| line stood sorrowful and silent. She had felt a 
| strange conviction that she should meet her 
mother among this tribe, but faith and hope 
| died out in her bosom, ani she said, sadly, 

«<I will go back to the city, and give up the 


| search.” 
« Yea, for if Providence intends that thee 


shall find thy mother, thee will certainly do 
so,”’ said the Quaker, «‘ in His own good time. 
| It might not do either thee or her good, if thee 
| met now. Thee must put thy faith in God.”’ 


black 


' 


sion, Obtained an entrance into the tent | 


the chief for the whole company. A mellow 
checkered by the fine foliage of the primi- 
thatch, was shed all through the interior. 
"a bed of fine boughs, over which was thrown 
blanket, rested the chiegjijm athletic man of 
idle age and of commanding presence. His 
haw, an intelligent looking woman, was 


bunding Indian corn in a rough hewn tray, | 


ut, obeying the simple gesture of her lord, she 
at aside her work, and filling his pipe, lighted 
i» presented it to him. With a gravity 
oming his state, he held out the pipe to 
» who pat it to his lips, then to the Quaker, 
to Mrs. Dismore, and finally to Leoline, 
jwhom he seemed to look with as much 
tion as an Indian allows himself to ex- 
She, with shaking hand and a trembling 
touched the mouth-piece, and handed 
tohim. Then ensued a long silence, 
ich the chief continued smoking, still with 
2 fixed on Leoline’s face. The quiet 
me almost unendurable, and Leoline, by 
peching glances, urged first the Quaker, and 
» Park, to begia the conference. Both, 
,» knew the etiquette of the tribe too 
to break the silence, and at last, blowing 
smoke slowly upwards, the chief ex- 

med, in broken English, 

Me glad to see you.” 

“pon this, Park drew from his pocket two 
of gaudily colored beads, each with a 
fmdsome trinket suspended, and laid them at 
be chief's side. The latter took them up with 


Butteral expression of savage pleasure, and | 


ed his delight rapidly toward each. 


i Let us go round to the other tents,” said 
rol ne, faintly, “I cannot bear this sus- 
>” 
Mt The young pale-face is looking fora strange 
maw, who she thought might be here with 
; people; do you know if the Indian 
sdicine-woman is here with the Mohawks?” 
Park, on a hint from the Quaker, who 
stiff and unyielding, his broad- brimmed 
shading hig face, his hands folded over 
knees. 
be chief inclined his head ard sat for some 
mts in an attitude of thoughtfulness, then 
ing himself slowly, he asked, 
She Delaware Indian ?’’ 
wYes, yes!’ cried Leoline, betraying her 
 tety by the deepening color in her cheek and 
wain her eye,—<‘ is she here ?”’ 


é Delaware and Mohawk sometimes friends,” | 


hold head very 
he added with 


» chief; « Delaware 
Mohawk be higher,’ 
dignity. 
irk produced another string of beads, say- 
he did so, 

ill you try to refn.uber if the strange 
Sticine-woman has been here, or is here ?”’ 
@ Yes, yes,” said the chief, holding the 
pads up to admire their varied colors, « she 

high, tall—tell dreams—tell hot or cold— 

wet or dry.” 
Mhat was she,’? murmured Leoline, grow- 
pale again. 
@ Where is she now?’ inquired Park, ear- 
uty. | 
> Gone again,” replied the chief, stolidly. 
Which way,”’ persisted Park, « farther on, 
back, to Philadelphia ?”’ 
, back,” repeated the Indian, waving 
fd impressively. «« She get plenty medi- 
to. cure the pale-faces; she great wo- 


9 


could gather nothing more from this 
* 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


| 
| MASTY ARRIVES 


IN TOWN. 


A year and six months had passed by. Le 
Vaugn, since the death of his wife, had es- 
| chewed all society, confining himself chiefly to 
his editorial duties. Ile was now an altered 
man. Severe thought and mental and moral 
discipline had made him, to all appearance, 
| austere and recluse. Silver hairs had begun to 
| sprinkle in among his heavy, dark locks; the 
| sockets of his eyes had widened and deepened, 
| and his eyes seemed darker and heavier than in 
| the years of his youth. He was alone in his 
| great house, with Martha installed as house- 
keeper, a few under-servants, and Nick, who 
| already began to show talents of no mean 
To Martha, with her neat, dark gown 
and plain cap, Nick looked up with be- 
| coming reverence. She had taught him his 
prayers, improved his habits, and kept a con- 


order. 


stant and anxious watch over a)l his actions. 
His little room was next to hers, and she almost 
felt a motherly love, that developed itself in a 


thousand ways, and gave her a beauty, in the 
eyes of the boy, both moral and personal, that 
time might never efface. The little fellow had 
long had the benefit of the first teachers, and 
since Le Vaugn’s cousins—who had teased him 
beyond the strength of his good nature to en- 
, dure—had married, and gone to homes of their 
| own, he had made rapid progress to the utmost 
satisfaction of his instructors and his foster- 
father, who loved him with the intensity of a 
| desolate heart, doubly rifled of all that had 
made life dear. 

«© Well, I’m sure, it does begin to look like 
old times,’’ said Martha, walking to and fro 
through the rich parlors, after the servants had 
dusted and arranged them, and thrown open 
the heavy shutters, letting the sun-light fall 
like a flood of glory over the roem; ‘bless 
her dear heart,’’ she added, pausing before a 
portrait of the dead wife, «‘ her picture as well 

, as herself has been shut up in gloom and dark- 
ness ; I'll take the crape off, though, it looks 
so out of place here, and dear knows there’s 
no need of mourning for the sweet saint.’ So 

sayinf, she was just reaching up her hands to 
untie aknot whose loose ends floated against 


the smooth walls with a dreary motion, when | 


a loud whoop and hurrah startled her so, that 
| she let the frame swing back heavily. 

« Hurrah! 
our Masty ; I found her out in the street, hur- 
rah !’’ and he pulled the stout lass into the par- 
lor, where she stood 


ment. 
‘<T really hope, ma’am,”’ she found voice to 


say at last, with a crisp curtsey, « I really hope 
I hayn’t intruded, but I see Nick in the streets, 


I say Martha, here she is ; here’s 


dumb with astonish- 


and I cauldn’t help hollerin to him, to save | 


my life; and as he knew me jest as fast as I 
knew him, why, we joined hands, as the minis- 
ters say at a wedding, and he brought me here. 
Well—laws sakes! this is what I call living in 
style.”’ 

«« Suppose we go down stairs, George Hengy,”’ 


said the good Martha, summoning all the dig- | 


nity her authority might warrant; she was fear- 
ful that Le Vaugn would return and object to 
his son’s practical democracy. 

«George Henry!”’ said Mastina, slowly, 
drinking in every word; “then, that’s his 
name, is it? Laws! if I didn’t know, I should 
call him Nick, certain; I don’t believe but 
he’s turned wrong side out.”’ 

















APPEARANCE OF MOTHER KURSTEGAN. 


| Atthat moment a footstep sounded in the 
) hall; and the next, Le Vaugn stood inside the 
parlor. 

«© Ah! how are you ?” he said lightly to Mas- 
tina, recollecting her face. 

«Putty well,’ returned Mastina, ‘how are 
you? 


me. I stay with a second cousin of Job’s— 
you know brother Job; his wife and baby was 
so everlastingly cross that I couldn't stan it; 


the world. You know ’tisn’t ’cause I need to 
hire out, for both Jake and me has got money 
against our wedding—that is, you know, see- 
him. But I can’t find anybody that suits me, 
as I said. I’m very particular; for I never 
hired out, and don’t exactly need to, ’cause 
I’ve got money laid up. Still, if I could find 
a good place, where the people would suit—”’ 

«Martha, isn’t dinner ready?’’ asked Le 
Vaugn, unceremoniously taking out his watch, 
and shutting the damper upon poor Masty’s 
tongue. ‘* You can go with my housekeeper, 
‘«¢ perhaps she will be glad of your services to- 
night.” 

That night there was to be a party at Le 
Vaugn’s house. Upto this time, as we have 
said, he had, since his wife’s demise, eschewed 


had consented to open his parlors that evening 
for their occupancy. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A CONVERSAZIONE AT LE VAUGN'S. 


in his own room, but as evening drew near, and 
the tall candles were lighted in the hall, and 
through all the rooms, his resolution gaye way 
before the cheerful glow, and he stood in his 
parlor receiving his guests as they came. Mrs. 
Dinsmore, who happened to be in town, and 
Park, arrived first, accompanied by Van. Als- 
| tyne, and Mrs. Swan, the Quaker’s forewoman, 


As she entered, her eye roved round the room, 
low seat, his bright face shining with content- 


ment, his hair hanging and clustering in curls, 
and his soft, dark eyes luminous with anticipa- 





tion. 
| gan to sparkle and glow with life. Many of 
the most eminent men of the city were present, 
all the celebrities in literature; lawyers, doc- 
tors, merchants of high standing, women of 
learning and intelligence. The busy hum of 
conversation grew deeper and steadier: but 
through all the cheer, and mirth, and hap- 


piness, the Quaker’s forewoman stood self- 





depict. Once he stood by her side, and she, 


| with a trembling pressure, laid her hand on his 


head, and then with a shudder, glanced at Le | 


| 
| her white face. 


«© You will excuse us, I am sure, for bring- 


ing our little girl,’’ said a sweet voice, and Le 


| Vadgn, turning, met the wife of Dr. Angell, 
|who held by the hand a slightly-framed and 
| beautiful creature, whose face was as spiritual 
as an angel's. 


| said Mrs. Angell, half aside, and is so strangely 
| sensitive and imaginative that we never leave 


| her, so, as doctor expressed a strong desire | 


| that I should come this evening, I ventured to 
| break in upon the rules and bring a friend a 
| little under twenty,’’ she added, laughing. 
“Dear child,’ said Le Vaugn, gazing into 
the sweet face upturned to his; and then stoop- 


| ing to hide some emotion that he did not wish | 


| to be seen, he kissed the white forehead, and 
| taking the small hands in both of his, pressed 
them fervently, bit his lip, that in spite of his 
self-possession trembled violently, and turned 
}away for a moment. As he turned, he met 
the glance of the Quaker’s forewoman, and it 


I've been inthe city a weck, trying to 
hire out, but I can’t find anybody that suits | 


my good girl,” he added, turning to Masty; | 


all society ; but at the request of a friend who | 
had formed an association intended to combine | 
friendly relaxation and literary amusement, he | 


Le Vaugn at first decided to seclude himself 


looking as pure, as sweet, and placid as ever. | 


and fastened at last upon Nick, who sat on a | 


As the hour advanced, the parlors be- | 


: 
possessed, calm, and pale, generally gazing tc- 
wards the boy with an expression no pen can | 


| Vaugn, while an expression of horror crossed 


«« She has such an aversion to staying alone,” | 


fascinated him like the gaze of a serpent. He 
shuddered, and yet he felt impelled to look 
' again, but as he essayed to do so, the woman 
moved away and mingled with the throng. 
| Chip and Nick sat side by side, little con. 
| scious of the way in which their interests were 
woven with members of that brilliant company ; 


pleasure and half of pain, and he gazing at her, 
forming an interesting picture of miniature 
manhood and womanhood. Sometimes he 


so as Jake had got a good place here in the | would lay his hand cautiously on her hand, and 
city, I thought I’d come and see something of | then, as their glances met, a glad smile broke 


| over his face, to which she faintly responded. 


|The boy could not, no one could recognize in 


this spiritual creature, the white, half famished, 
ing that I should ever think well enough of | neglected Chip of the hill-cave. 
wore no longer the fearful glitter that once | 
| made their beauty so wild. They had deepen- | 
ed and grown darker in color, till they were | 


| nearer arich hazel than a blne. Quick as the 


| leap of the throbbing pulse the rich color | 
| mounted to her delicately-tinted cheek at sight | 
| of any new object of interest, and as quickly | 


| receded. She was new to the world, fresh al- 
most as a creation recently inspired with the 
breath of life. 
| «« What’s all this contention about ?’’ asked 
Le Vaugn, moving towards several persons, in 
| the midst of whom were Park Dinsmore, whose 
| face was violently flushed, and his friend the 
young professor, standing leaning against the 
| wall, a quiet smile on his lip and an absent 


| expression in his glance. 

«s Why, we have come in possession, in some 
unaccountable manner, of an antique manu- 
script, dated back to—yesterday,”’ said Doctor 
Angell, holding a copy of verses up trium- 
| phantly. I propose to read them for the bene- 
| fit of imaginative mortals like myself, but this 
| young gentleman (pointing to Park) protests in 
| such a way that we are inclined to think he at 
| least knows the authorship, ancient as it is.— 
| Now, 1 propose to take the minds of the com- 
| pany assembled; ladies and gentlemen, is it 
your mind that this ancient manuscript, dated 
| yesterday, shall be read, the author nolens ro- 
| lens. The ayes have it!’’ he exclaimed, trium- 
| phantly, and thus he read: 


'«THE MOTHER—THE CHILD—AND THE 
ACORN. 


‘Singing by her cottage door, 

Sat a youthful mother; 
Spinning wheel her feet before, 
Babe half dreaming on the floor, 
She looked through the open door, 
Far to the sea and the sand-white shore, 
W here purled waves like Nereids leaping, 
Purpled hills in distance sleeping, 
Slender mast and snowy sail, 
Shimmered through the golden veil 
That the sun, ’twixt day and even, 
Softly threw o'er earth and heaven. 
There the youthful mother, 
Musing, thought on fairy lore, 

As the cherub on the floor, 

Almost dreaming, smiled ; 
W hile its curled fingers prest 
Crimson corals on its breast, 

And the linsey robe, unstrung, 
From its dimpled shoulders hung. 
Bending o'er the child, 

Thus she sang while I drew near her, 

Silently, to see and hear her, 

Dreaming nothing could be dearer 
Than that babe ; 

Than that treasure by the door, 

Sleeping on the cottage floor. 


} 


‘* Gather quickly, gather lightly 
Acorns from the statellest tree ; 
One I'll plant, and watch it lightly, 
For, my babe, it likens thee ; 
With the tree, 
Se fair and free, 
Thou shalt grow, boy, with the tree 


‘In the warm and nursing earth, 
See! I place it, robed in mould ; 
So, like thee, ‘twill have its birth, 
And, like thee, grow old ; 
Lo! the tender leaves, 
Tipped with shining crests, 
With a modest fear, 
Peeping from tueir nests ; 
So, my lightsome boy, with thee 
May each new-born honor be 
Tempered with humility ; 
Thou art growing with the tree, 
With the tree, 
Fair and free, 
Thou art growing with the tree. 


| ** Lullaby, on bill and plain 


i Cometh dewn the rain; 





she gazing about with an expression half of 





Her eyes. 





the tender limbs 
falletb, 
Forth their fre<h 
gor calletb; 
Wider, ‘ 
spread, 
Forming 


On 
young vi- 


broeder, see, thery 


shelter for thy 
head 
Thon art into manhood 
blending, 
Mantood’s storms thy bo- 
rer ad ng. 
lesson from the 


row as tempest: 


When thy 


thee, 


passions threaten 


Firmer, stronger, plant thy 
feet; 
W ith the tree, 
Fair and f:ee, 
Thon art growing with the 
tree.*’ 
‘é¢Look!” Le 
Vangn, in a momentary 


‘Look that 


said 
panse— at 
child.” 

Those whose attention 
he bad thus called, turn. 
ed to behold Chip, her 
hands pressed together, 
her eyes palpitating al- 
most, so large and glo- 
rious they grew as she 
listened, lost, wrapt in 
pleasure, dead to every- | 
thing but the rhythm of | 
the poem. | 

« By Jove!*’ exclaim. 
ed Le Vaugn, vehe- | 

mently, under bis breath, « I’d give everything 
I possess for a child like that!’? and a heavy 
sigh attested to the sincerity of his remark. 

And still the doctor, not noticing the little 
one, continned : 


‘* Lo! the stem, dark and green, 
Draperied by its leafy sheen, 
Lifts the shioing foliage high, 
Yet, all sheltered, shuns the eye ; 
So, child, let simplicity 
Shield and sword and buckler be ; 
What thy left hand may bestow, 
Never let thy right hand know ; 
Fair and free, 
Thy spirit be, 
U pward springing like the tree. 


‘« Tligher soaring, birds are pouring 
Music from its fresh young boughs ; 

And its shade, o’er the glade, 

Cools the weary woodman’s brows ; 

So let the shadows of thy love 
Fall upon the lone and poor ; 

So let singing on thy heart, 

Make its every inmate pure; 

Freely give, if given much, 

Never let the world’s cold touch 
Steel thy soul, and harden thee ; 
Thou art growing with the tree, 

With the tree, 
Fair and free, 
Thou art growing with the tree. 


‘¢ Every morn and eve from heiven 
Are the plighted pearl-drops given, 
And the leaves drink in the dew, 
Gathering strength and beauty new ; 
Like the tree 
May st thou be 
Drinking wisdom, silently, 
From the Christ, thy holy brother; 
In, above, below, beside thee, 
May the risen Master guide thee, 
With thy mother, 
To the gloom 
Of the tomb, 
And beyond, where new immortals 
Enter heaven’s holy portals ; 
There may we 
By the tree 
Spreading o’er the crystal river, 
Live forever and forever.’? 


And the youtbful mother 
Ceased her song with smile and sigh, 
Kissed ber babe on lip and eye, 
Folded it unto her breast, 
Sealed her cot and sought her rest. 


«Why! my little daughter!”’ said the doc- 
tor fondly, as the child shrank back to- 
wards him. ‘Ah, she’s an entthusiast, and 
a good judge of poetry, too, let me tell 
you.’’ Park, for the first time, turned his 
attention to the little girl, and as he gazed in 
her soft, expressive eyes, a spark of celestial 
fire seemed to fly from her soul into his; young, 
slight, fragile as the beautiful creature was, 
from that moment he loved her. 

The evening had waned an hour, when an un- 
usual stir and excitement became visible among 
the guests. Van Alstyne, who had wandered 
about with aimless look, or lounged an uninte- 
rested spectator, suddenly, with face all aglow, 
started from the low seat which he had for the | 
last few moments occupied, and leaving his | 
pupil’s childish question unanswered, crossed 
the room, striving hard to control his ex- 
citement as he went. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


LEOLINE’S ADVENT INTO SOCIETY. 
«< The Quaker’s protege,’’ murmured one and 
another as a commanding woman entered, lean- 


it | 
another, ‘as, a friend of mine, Miss 





ing on the arm of Mrs. Dinsmore. The whis- 
per reached Le Vaugn, who was deep in a con- | 
troversy on tides with a very learned clergy- | 
man; he also direeted his gaze towards the | 
new comer, and with the exclamation of ‘good | 
heavens! it is she,’”? leaned heavily back in 
his chair, while his face took on a ghastly | 
paleness frightful to behold. He seemed root- | 
ed to the spot, while Mrs. Dinsmore presented | 
the new arrival to one and another; his knees | 
almost refused to bear his weight; he groaned | 
audibly as she came nearer and nearer to him- | 
self, when of a sudden she paused, retraced | 
her steps, and stood in quiet converse with | 
Park Dinsmore. At length he commanded | 
himself sufficiently to ask, «‘ who is she ?”’ with 
apparent unconcern. 

«IT am not yet able to learn her name,”’ re- | 
plied one of the company. 


| was Van Alstyne. 


«She was introduced uniquely,’ remarked 

| 
really couldn’t get the name. She is quite a 
curiosity, I believe—nodody knows her except 
the Dinsmores, and, I should imagine, Van Als- 
tyne. 

A and powerful voice rang 
through the room. It was Leoline singing. Le 
Vaugn, with his head bent over and leaning on 
his hand, let the heavy tear-drops fall one by 
one, until, with a mighty effort, he pressed 
them back and forced himself to be calm. Van 
There was 
no mistaking his adoring look, nor the signs of 
anguish that accompanied it. Exiled as he felt 
himself forever from Leoline, Le Vaugn could 


clear, sweet 


Alstyne stood near the p+ rformer. 


not resist a pang of jealousy that wounded his 
heart as he observed Van Alstyne'’s manner. 

«« How ardently and how truly I might love 
her now,” he thought, «and how happy I 
might make her. At least it is worth the 
trial.”’ 

Mrs. Dinsmore and Leoline soon after retired 
into a private dressing-room, kindly furnished 
them by the good Martha. Leoline sat in a de- 
jected attitude, while her friend seemed stri- 
ving to comfort her. 

«« No, no, my dear, kind madam,”’ exclaimed 
Leoline in tones of deep anguish, «I cannot, 
I cannot consent to this agaia. It has been the 
extremest torture to meet the public gaze of 


even those who were here to-night. 


, 


I never 
will be seen again as Leoline except in my own 
home; I am satisfied that I shall never be 
happy in society. Let me go back to my gray 
gown; let me be the respected forewoman of 
Quaker John’s establishment; I will ask no- 
thing more. I shall never return to the world 
in this guise—you are not to blame,” she ad- 
ded, seeing tears of distress in the eyes of Mrs. 
Dinsmore, “you, my kindest, dearest friend, 
next to those who have saved me from despair, 
you did it for the best; I wish the result had 
been otherwise, I most sincerely wish it; but— 
oh! why was this cross laid upon me?” she 
cried out in the anguish of her heart, giving 
way to tears. 

Mrs. Dinsmore was silent; what could she 
say to alleviate so violent a sorrow. 

After a few moments Leoline lifted her head, 
wiped her eyes, and saying mournfally, « There 
is but one more heavy, heavy duty before me 
in this world,’’ she proceeded to change her 
attire, while Mrs. Dinsmore quietly assisted her. 

«* Leoline, I must speak now,’’ replied Mrs. 
Dinsmore; ‘‘ pardon me, but you do not mean 
to refuse poor Van Alstyne? Leoline, do not 
throw your happiness away so lightly—Leo- 
line! do not sin against yourself and him.” 

The face of the young woman wore an ex- 
pression of utter wo, and she gasped as she ex- 
claimed, 

*s You do not know my nature—you do not, 
you cannot know my motives. I must tell him 
the whole truth or none.’”’ 

«¢ My poor child! this is only a morbid sensi- 
tiveness. Surely, you are not answerable for 
the sins of another. You never can measure 
the depths of Van Alstyne’s affection for you. 
Oh! if my Park loved as purely, tenderly and 
devotedly as Van Alstyne loves you, I would 
go down on my knees to the poorest and the 
lowliest—aye ! if he loved a beggar so, I would, 
heaven is my witness.”’ 

Leoline still trembled and sobbed. 

‘¢ He will overlook, forget every thing,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Dinsmore; “ forgive he cannot, for 
he has nothing to forgive; say Leoline that 
you will not at least absolutely refuse to listen 
to him.”’ 

‘IT cannot,” said Leoline, more calmly, “I 
have decided.’’ 

She shook with suppressed emotion from 
head to foot, so that her friend alarmed, begged 
her to be calmer, adding, ‘‘I will say nothing 
more, dear Leoline, but leave you to the dic- 
tates of your own conscience—don’t tremble 
so; the evenings’s excitement has been too 
much for you. There—now let me arrange 
your hair—how did you ever learn to be accus- 
tomed to this habit? the transformation is com- 
plete.’’ 

“Do you think it then so difficult to as- 
sume ?”? asked Leoline. “My heart is older 
than my years, and under this disguise per- 
forms its mission best towards the young and 
inexperienced, who look up to me as their 
guide and preceptor. And now that I have 
done with all experiments, let me retarn to my 
own solitary home, and with my books and 
music, sweet solacers that have power to work 
no evil, spend the rest of my life.’’ 

‘© Why have you taken so much pains to in- 
struct yourself in all tae accomplishments of 
the age ?”’ 

«« Because they give me so much comfort and 
power,” said Leoline, and her cheeks crim- 
soned as she met the earnest gaze of her 
friend. ‘Hereafter,’ she added, “I shall 
pursue them alone.”’ 

Mrs. Dinsmore sighed. “‘ Poor Van Alstyne,” 
she thought, «my heart aches for him.”— 
«Come,’”’ she said aloud, as cloaked and hood- 
ed they both heard the rap of the good Martha, 
announciog Park’s readiness to accompany 
them, ‘the carriage is waiting.”’ 

A muffied figure stood at the door of the 
coach, as Leoline saw by the coach lamp; it 
He handed her in, uncon- 
scious of her disguise, and pressed her hand as 
he did so, springing immediately beside her. 
The door was shut, and they were slowly driven 
on. 

«« Where is Mrs. Dinsmore 1” asked Leoline, 
in a low voice; “I thought she was to ride 
with us.’’ 

«« No, Park made some other arrangement,” 
replied Van Alstyne; “and I felt,” he added 
rapidly, after a tremulous pause, ‘that I must 


| unburden my soul to you this very night. 


Leoline—” 
« Mrs. Swan, if you please,”’ said the low, 
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had 


side of the 
hear the dear words that she would prevent— 
loving almost to adoration, yet abandoned to 
despair. 

« Leoline—I—beg your pardon—still—could 
I be so mistaken ?” 

« Perhaps you do not yet understand,” said 
Leoline, in a low, cold voice, holding every 
emotion in check as she spoke—“< Mrs. Swan, 
the forewoman of John Lake’s straw shop,” she 
repeated, in an explanatory manner. ‘“ Had 
you not better return ?” 

«No, no; pardon me,”’ he said, drawing 
yet half checking a heavy sigh; «I observed 
that you were at the assembly, in the early part 
of the evening,” he added, endeavoring to as- 
sume amore cheerful voice; “but Miss Leo- 
line—the young lady, I mean, for whom I ad- 
dressed you, certainly came with Mrs. Dins- 
more. It was really very awkward of me not 
to perceive—she is a pupil of mine,” stam. 
mored Van Alstyne, remembering the passion- 
ate character of his attempted address. 


« [ am aware of that,”’ said the cold voice. 

«You are; then I presume you know the 
young lady.” 

«<T am acquainted with her,’’ was the reply. 

««Indeed! Do you understand why she se- 
eludes herself from the world as she does? 
Has she parents? Is shea relative of fiiend 
Lake’s? I have been told so.” 

«< T cannot answer your questions,”’ said the 
woice, now slightly tremulous. 

«« Well, she is a wonder. You heard her sing 
to-night? Was not thata voice to be proud of? 
Ah, she is an angel!” 

With what secret rapture did Leoline drink 
in these words, conveying as they did a greater 
depth and meaning than he intended for the 
forewoman’s passionless ear! and still came 
the chilling thought, “ah! if he knew would 


he speak thus?” and the habitual distrust which | 
ahe had nursed so many years, came weighing | 
| give way, and she waver in her mistaken sense 


down her heart like a cold stone. The coach- 
man now stopped to inquire where he should 
leave the lady. 

« At friend Lake’s garden gate,’’ said Leo- 
line, ‘‘ J have the key and can let myself in.” 

The pale March moon threw a clear, vivid 
lustre over the still ranks of the streets, and the 
tall houses loomed up like spectres in the sil- 
wer light. The leafless trees, unbudded yet, 
sct their pencilled boughs against the white walls 
that trembled with shadows; the snow had 
deen melting all day, and the soft trickle of the 
water running down the streets, could be 
distinctly heard. Van Alstyne accompanied 
the forewoman to the Quaker’s garden -gate, 
gaw her turn the key, both bade farewell, and 
he returned to his carriage. Leoline, as she 
locked the gate on the inside, moved hastily 
up the yard, and turning to the right came to 
an arched passage. Going through this she 
found herself in the rear of the old house in 
which neariy a century before, tradition said, a 
family by the name of Hantz were murdered 
in cold blood. It was a dark, brick mansion, 
its windows covered with large gray blinds, and 
«<orniced each with heavy stucco-work. It wore 
a desolate look, except that through the three 
giass-panes over the door leading into the lum- 
ber and rubbish-filled yard, shone a small but 
cheerful light. Entering this door, Leoline 
lecked it again, and taking the little lamp from 
the floor, moved along the wide, carpetless hall 
ever which the beams were curved, ascended 
the first flight of stairs, and entered her own 
room, in the fireplace of which a few brands 
yet smouldered. There she sat down, dejected 
and spiritless, even with the sweet words to 
which she had listened, still echoing in her 
ars. “He does love me,’’ she murmured, 
<‘ loves me for myself alone; and yet I must 
pain this great, good, noble heart with @ refu- 
sal, and live over after on the sweet remem- 
Drance of his affection.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AN BXPRCTED REVELATION. 

The evening after the literary meeting teok 
place at Mr. Lo Vaugn’s, Leoline received a 
letter. It was nearly dusk before she left the 
shop, and quite candle-light when she had 
doffed her daily costume, and sat down to her 
simple supper. The missive which she had re- 
ceived at the hands of a boy whom she knew 
to be connected with Le Vaugn’s office, she 
acemed in no haste to open; and it was not till 

‘the table was cleared, and she had brushed the 
shining hearth, that she broke the seal and be. 
gan to read the four pages of closely written 


letter-paper. It was from Le Vaugu, pouring | ingly on. How he came there he knew not, 
out his soul in contrition; acknowledging his | but suddenly he found himself in front of the 
sin, and praying for her forgiveness, and offer- | handsome mansion occupied by Doctor Angell, 
ing as the only reparation in his power, his| and the impulse of a reckless mood urged him 
heart, hand and fortune, if she would but con. | to enter, 
sent to accept them after so many years of sor- | that the opened door presented. Several wax 
Over one sentence what | candles, set in high, antique candlesticks, shed 
scalding tears she shed—* Our child is with a soft, bright and agreeable radiance over the 
me; I have taken him to my home and my | room. 
heart, to educate, to treat in all respects as a/ the beautiful tinting of the walls, embellished 
son, to be my heir—to fill the place of my own | With superb landacapes, the leaping flames re- 
lost child, and unless you forbid it, I shall re- | flected on the high-polished brass fender and 
tain him. You never knew that he lived, for, | 


row and penitence. 


for your sake as well as my own, I caused him 


to be conveyed from you at birth, and through 


a series of strange vicissitudes he was brought 
at last to my notice, nearly two years ago, 
while I was travelling in search of my own lost 
little girl.” 


Leoline read with a fierce calmness, and then, 


eniy saying, “ Does he think he can purchase | 


happiness with mo 2”? she placed the letter on 
Abe coals, and watched it tili it curled and 
erisped and turned to ashes. She did not 
speak nor move nor sigh; she looked straight 
into the fire—it might not have been consci. 
ously so—her lips rigidly compressed, her eves 
strained and bloodshot, and her cheeks color. 
less. A sound of footsteps was heard; she 
mechanically arose, unlocked her door, threw 
it open, and with the same unnatural compo- 
sure met and welcomed Van Alstyne. A 
faint gleam might have rippled over her face 
nce; but he was inthe dark entry, and did 
mot see it. He camein and sat down. The 
Gre-glow flickered over the wall as it was wont ; 
volume in Spanish lay open at the last lesson, 
pencil-marked. A sheet of new music stood 
apright on the edge of the little old piano.— 
Pen, ink and paper were all ready—everything 
was right, exact, and proper, save Leoline, 
with her bloodless face and constrained man- 
ner. Asubtle gloom fell over Van Alstyne ; 


it seemed to emanate from her presence. He 
studied the tiles on the chimney front; he ga- 
zed long and vaguely at a sombre-tinted pic- 
ture hanging against the old wall. All was si- 
lent, cold, dark; there seemed to be vitality 
neither in himself, Leoline, nor the surround- 
ings. 
** What did you think of the assembly ?”’ he 
asked, at length, leaning back, as he lifted 
the Spanish grammar in his right hand. 

«I scarcely know,’’ replied Leoline. 

«« Shall we commence where we left off ?”’ 

«TI cannot study,” said Leoline, coldly; 
then, as if gathering up strength to say some- 
thing not altogether agreeable, she added, 
rising as she spoke, “Mr. Van Alstyne, I 
shall not require your tuition after this even- 
ing.”’ 

Had he heard aright? he looked at her as 
one stunned; as if a blow had been dealt him. | 

«Miss Leoline, what have I done to dis- 
please you ?”’ 

‘* Nothing—oh! believe me, nothing!—it 
is—’’ for my peace, she would have added, but 
she checked herself. 

«Miss Leoline, this is sudden—have you 
thought of taking this step previous to to- 
night ?”? he asked, knowing scarcely what he 
said. 

She did not answer, but sank into her seat, 
incapable of speech. 

«« Before I go,”’ said Van Alstyne, stooping 
a little, as if a burden had been suddenly put 
upon him, while his mild eye grew humid, and 
his hair hung damp across his pale, fair fore- 
head, «before I go, permit me to say, in as 
few words as possible, that I love you. My 
confession has been brief and honest; give me 
as brief and as honest an answer, and if it is 
not favorable, I will—bear my fate.” 

How she trembled! One moment relenting, 
the next falling back upon her strong resolve ; 
one moment longing to look up in his face, and 











| and Chip, who had been sitting by Park’s side 


lay her hand in his; the next denying even this 
small indulgence, lest her resolution should 


of duty. 

« Leoline, does this silence imply that I must 
leave you?’’ asked Van Alstyne, at last; and 
had she turned to him then, she must have re- 
lented at sight of the wo in his eyes. 

«« No—yes, yes! leave me, forget me !—go! 
I can be nothing to you—oh, do not add to the 
anguish that was before greater than I could 
bear! My kind teacher, my faithful friend, 
leave me, and forever! we must never, never 
meet again!’’ she cried, with shaking voice 
and face averted. ‘ Do not ask me why,” she 
added, as he involuntarily moved towards her, 
«« only go, only forget me !’’ and the words were 
lost in sobs. 

Van Alstyne stood irresolute, distressed, un- 
able to interpret the vehemence of her manner. 
The words that had been thronging to his lips 
remained unspoken; but he did speak at last, 
and his voice was dry and husky, as he said, 

‘¢ This, then, must be a final interview ?”” 

“It must,’’ echoed Leoline, still without mo- 
ving or looking towards him. 

‘* Then, farewell!’ he said, and the words 
sounded as if they came from a sepulchre— 
«‘ give me your hand, as a token that I am not 
altogether unwelcome to you.” 

Oh! could he have seen the wild, leaping, 
throbbing pulsation of the poor heart so fierce- 
ly tried! But he could not. The hand he 
took was icy cold; and with an Indian stoicism 
Leoline held her eyes veiled, nor once looked 
up in the face that had been and still was dearer 
than the very light of day to her vision. Dizzy, 
sick and bewildered, Van Alstyne turned 
away. His temples burned, his step was un- 
steady, coals of fire seemed heaped upon his 
heart. Wearily he found his way to the door, 
groped down the dim staircase alone, for Leo- 
line sat ina stupor where she had sank when 
he left her, and emerged into the street. It 
was a cold, wet night. The gusty wind rattled 
the signs, and blew a fine, cutting rain in his 
face; there was sleet upon the sidewalk—an 
inky blackness overhead, the lamps burned 
dimly here and there ; black spectres, with um- 
brellas lifted, glided along in the muffled 
gloom, picking their cautious way with a strange, 
sprite-like motion, and wherever the sound of 
mirth or melody floated from some central 
group of home and happiness, it sounded as 
discordant as laughter at a funeral. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


IN WHICH CHIP 18 RECOGNIZED BY THE INDIAN. 
Unconscious whither or how far his rapid 
steps carried him, Van Alstyn® moved unthink- 


It was a scene of surpassing comfort 
The warm, rich colors of the carpet, 


andirons, and in the long mirrors on the opposite 
side of the room, conspired to make a delight- 
ful home interior. 

Park Dinsmore was the first to spring from 
his seat and welcome Van Alstyne. Mrs. An- 
gell and a maidea sister, with Mrs. Dinsmore 


on the sofa, were the other inmates of this 
pleasant parlor. The doctor was absent on his 
professional visits, but Mrs. Angell hoped 
would soon be in. 





The keen eye of Mrs. Dinsmore penctrated 
even to Van Alstyne’s most secret thought. | 
He felt that she divined the cause of his dejec- | 
tion, and he tried to put on an air of gaiety that | 
sat illy upon his pale face, and contrasted pain- | 


fully with the abstraction that every little while | 
too | * sudden light breaking in on his mind. 


betrayed his laboring sorrow. Park was 
much engaged with the charming child at his 
side to give much attention to his friend. | 


‘Ob! she’s the greatest little wonder alive,” | 


he exclaimed, aside, to the latter; «I'm just | 


fascinated with her. Van Alstyne,’’ he added, | 
afew moments afterward, with great serious- 
ness, “I’m going to make her my wife.” 

«* Nonsense !”’ said the professor, his cheek 
flushing and paling—<‘ that child '”’ 

«Yes, that child! Why not? By and by | 
she’ll not be achild. I tell you it’s been re- 
vealed to me, and as sure as she lives and I 


_ live, PU marry her.”’ 


Van Alstyne smiled, or tried to smile in his 
friend’s face. 

« What is it??? said Mrs. Angell, speaking 
quickly. 

A red face was thrust in at the open door, 
and holding it still ajar, the girl who stood 
there said, 

«Indeed, Mrs. Angell, there’s the quarest 
old man come to sell herbs out in the kitchen, 
and he’s dressed in the quarest sort of way, and 
he ses,‘mayn’t he see the lady, and sing a 
song for her?’ so I come to see.” 

Park burst into a hearty laugh, while the 
doctor’s wife said, 

«JT don’t know as I care about seeing 
him.” 

«Oh! Mrs. Angell, do let the man come 
in,’ said Park; «I dote on fortune-tellers, 
don’t you, little Lena ?”’ he asked, kissing the 
nestling child. 

« Let him come in if he is any way decent,” 
said Mrs. Angell, and away went the maid. 

Presently a tall, dark, bony, slender old 
man entered, with a woman's cloak hanging 
from his shoulders, under which might be seen 
a dingy coat and breeches. A long red neck. 
cloth hung in voluminous folds from his neck 
almost to his knees ; a slouched hat covered his 
head, under which stood out a mass of short, 
straight black locks; in his right hand he car- 
ried a cane, in his lefta bundle. He bowed 
low to Mrs. Angell, bowed to each one of the 
rest, and cast a long, lingering glance upon 
Chip, who, with a childish fear, clung to her 
protector. 

Park started, and exchanged a glance of in- 
telligence with Van Alstyne, as the piercing 
black eye of the stranger rested upon him.— 
Van Alstyne looked long and curiously at the 
straight form of the apparently aged man—but 
when the latter said, turning to Mrs. Angell, 
« Shall I sing for you, lady? I have some lit- 
tle songs I sing for people who buy my herbs,”’ 
he nodded his head to Park, and for a mo- 
ment his sadness was merged in curiosity. 

«« Shall I sing, or shall I tell a story? I tell 
stories, too, to amuse the ladies and gentle- 
men—yes, I’ll tell you a story : 

« Once,’’ continued the old beggar, in low, 
intense tones, ‘aman found a little bird. It 
was a poor little bird, all beak and claws, with- 
out any feathers—a very ugly-looking bird.— 
The man took the bird to his house—the poor 
little bird, all beak and claws—and he got a 
beautiful cage for it, a golden cage, and he put 
it where the sunlight came in on it, and he fed 
it with sugar, so that the poor little bird began 
to pick up. Little by little the feathers came 
and the flesh grew, and the color made the 


wings bright, and the bird began to sing and 


hop. Every day it grew lovelier and lovelier, 
till it was the handsomest bird that ever was 
seen ; and the man who found it wouldn’t take 
—no, not thousands of dollars for it. But one 
day there came an eagle with a black feather 
in his wings, and when he saw this beautiful 
bird, he wanted it; and he watched a time—he 
watched—his—time,”’ continued the stranger, 
his voice growing lower and deeper, ‘and one 
day he came with a great swoop, and caught 
the bird, and tore it all to pieces.” 

As he said this, the stranger turned, and, 
pointing to Chip, from whose delicate face all 
color had fled, cried, holding out his shaking, 
skinny fingers at the child : 

«Look out for the bird—the eagle is co- 
ming !”’ 

One quick, piercing shriek filled the room ; 
the sensitive child lay in a death-like swoon, 
and as Mrs. Angell rushed towards her, with 
the rest, the stranger left the room. 

Pale as a white lily, the poor little girl lay in 
her protector’s arms, while Park knelt beside 
her, applying restoratives to the nostrils, and 
pushed the masses of beautiful hair back from 
her brow. Slowly returning to consciousness, 
at last, Chip lifted her head and gazed about 
wildly, crying, 

« Take me away! where is she ?”’ 

In vain the earnest, soothing tones of Park, 
and the quiet, loving persuasion of the doctor's 
wife. The eyes, the features, the gestures of 
the stranger were too strongly stamped upon 
her memory to be forgotten, and with deep 
distress her kind foster-mother saw the work of 
many an anxious month seemingly annihilated, 
and reproached herself for having admitted the 
weird old creature who, it was plainiy to be 
seen, was hopelessly crazed. And while she 
mused, and Park, sitting down io the old family 
organ, played a gentle air from one of Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies, her very heart grew cold at 
the recollection of the old man’s story. 

«¢ A little bird, a poor little bird found by the 
roadside,’ she thought; “hung in a gilded 
cage—growing beautiful, and of great value— 
the similitude is striking; yet what could this 
old man know of our poor little bird?) « Look 
out for the bird—the eagle is coming!’ ”’ 

An undefinable terror took possession of her 
breast as the words flashed again upon her 
brain, but she dared not give it voice, for Chip 
lay trembling on her heart. 

Excusing herself, the doctor’s wife led her 
charge out of the room, holding her with a 
strong grasp, to her own chamber, and there, 
with prayer and sweet womanly encouragement, 
strove to soothe her to forgetfulness. 

‘Well, what do you think, Van Alstyne ?” 
asked Park, as he accompanied the former to 
the door. 





«« Just as you do, I presume,” said the pro- | 


fessor, moodily. 

‘« That was the old woman, Mother Kurstegan, 
as sure as you live.”’ 

*« T know it,”’ replied Van Alstyne. 

« Why didn’t we follow the old witch?) Van 


Alstyne, this is a strange matter—the more I | 
think of it the more it perplexes me; why | 
should she feel such a mad interest in this | 
child?) Let me whisper in your ear—little | 


Lena is a foundling, and that Indian woman is 
Leoline’s own mother!” 
* Good heavens!’ exclaimed the professor, 


Say nothing of it yet—they worship the 
child,’ murmured Park. 


« And this crazed creature is the mother of 


Leoline!”’ thought Van Alstyne, as he strode 
on to his lodgings; ‘and can it be that she 
imagines a relation so unhappy would be any 
bar to my love? No, no! if she were twice an 
outcast I would love her! I will not believe 
her answer final! I must hope, even against 
hope! (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CH” How «a Lapy May Atuways Loox 
Younc.—By getting a fashionable artist to take 
her portrait.— Punch. 
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wedlock! The Herald’s assertions are simply 
ridiculous, and the multitude of journals which 
have copied and credited them, show, to say 
the least, a lamentable lack of information re- 
lative to the character and conditions of New 
England society and life. 

To show what figures are relied upon asa 
basis for the deductions in question, we quote 
the following—cited, it is said, from the Massa- 
chusetts census: 

“In 1855. the population of Massachusetts 
embraced S886 575 natives of the United States, 
and 245,263 foreigners. The increase of the 








native population during the five years since 
the Federal census, was 5,509, but of the fo- 
reign population 85,04). . : . ’ 


From 1850 to 1855, the native proportion of the | 


population had diminished from 83.50 per cent. 
of the whole, to 78.36 per cent., while the fo- 
reigners had increased in the same time from 
16.50 per cent. of the whole, to 21.64 per 
cent.”’ 


This citation merely shows an increase of | 
| just. 


foreign population by immigration, greater 
than the natural increase, by birth, of the na- 
tive population. The reason for the increase 
is obvious enough. 


| 


Most of the immigrants | 


| . . . 
are Irish; they are part of that multitude of | 


tion, gid the fact that only alimited number are given. | 


Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and 
matters of general interest, are preferred. 
head of advertising columns. 








a) TQ 
PROSPECTUS. 

For the information of strangers who may chance to 
see this number of the POST, we may state that 
among its contributors are the following gifted writers 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (oF Enetann,) ALICE 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 


other / 


For rates, see | 





AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS M. A. DENISON, 
The Author of “AN EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATE- | 


MFNT,”’ The Author of * ZILLAH, THE CHILD 
MEDIUM," &c , &c. 

We are now engaged in publishing the two follow- 
ing novelets, BOTH OF WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED 
WERKLY WITH APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS — 


CHIP, THE CAVE CHILD; 
A STORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


An Original Novelet, written for the Post by Mrs 
MARY A. DENISON, Author of ** Mark, the Sex- 
ton,’’ ‘* Home Pictures,'’ &c. 


THE WAR TRAIL; 
A Romance of the War with Mexico, 
BY CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


At the close of ‘‘ Chip,’’ we design commencing one | : , 
| are better proportioned to service. 


of the following—aLL OF WHICH WILL ALSO BE ILLUs- 
TRATED WEEKLY AS THEY ARE PUBLISHED, WITH AP- 
PROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS :— 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Author of ‘* My Con. | 


fession,’’ ‘+ Zillah; The Child Medium,” &e 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 


Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY. 
A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of “ The 
Lost of the Wilderness,’’ &c , &c. 

In addition to the above list of contributions we de- 
sign continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN 
LETTERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE 
SELECTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS 
ANECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS, View of the PRO- 
DUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 
LIST, &c. For terms, see the head of this column. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Respectfully declined :—‘‘ Summer Morn ;’’ ‘‘ Mid- 
night ;’’ ‘* Lily of the Vale.’’ 

FRECKLEs, 
freckles in the Post of April4th. They are caused, it 
is said, by an excess of iron in the blood 

M. L. A. Ann Arbor, Respectfuliy declined. 

E. M. Respectfully declined. It has merit, but is 
defective in construction.—Mrs, Sigourney's address 
we do not know—it may be Hartford, Conn 

O. C. 8. Respectfully declined 





“MARRIAGE TOO BXPENSIVE A 
LUXURY." 


Under the above caption, the Newburyport | land and all over the globe. 


(Mass.) Herald, recently treated its readers to 
some remarks which have enjoyed a very ex- 
tensive circulation, having been copied and 
commented on in numerous papers in all parts 
of the country. The main points in the 
Herald’s article, which was a diatribe against 
certain alleged social extravagancies and fol- 
lies, are contained in the subjoined paragraphs : 

«More than four-sevenths of the marriages 
in the State of Massachusetts are among the 
foreign born. Why isit? For the most sim- 
ple of reasons—the foreign born can afford to 
get married, the native cannot; and this must 
be so long as our extravagant modes of life 
continue.” 

Further on in the same article the Herald, 
speaking for all Massachusetts, says; 


We gave a receipt for the removal of | 





| ple, determined not to work for less than their 


| extraordinary spread of New England people 











« We repeat, we have com to a point where | 
young men hesifale and grow old before they can | 


decide whether they can marry, and afterwards 
keep clear of bankruptcy and crime. What is 
the consequence?) There are more persons 
living a single life, etc., ete.” 

The editor of the Newburyport Herald has 
as good a right to make preposterous para- 
graphs as any other editor of any other Herald 
in the country. But if he had known before- 
hand that his statements would be made the 
subjects of numerous newspaper sermons and 
sermonoids on the original sin and total de- 


pravity of his State, and that they would be | 


quoted exultingly all over the country as the 
most direct and conclusive evidence thereof, 
he might have been more careful in establish- 
ing their accuracy before he risked their publi- 
cation. The absurdities we have quoted we 
thought, when we first saw them, too transpa- 
rent to merit attention, much less refutation ; 
but since they have obtained so much credit, 
and since respectable journals have seen fit to 
weave them into the tissue of their articles, we 
may be excused for saying, out of simple re- 
gard for justice, and a simple dislike for seeing 
any State of this confederacy, prejudiced or 





poor and suffering persons which the vile po- 

licy of an oligarchic parliament, and the fate or | 
accident of famine have deprived of home and 
country, and driven to the hospitable shores of 
America. A great number of these people ar- | 
rive at Boston. They readily find employment, 
for capitalists who desire people that will labor 
long and cheaply, abound in Massachusetts, 
and fied their profit in them. We suppose | 
that one of the reasons for the extraordinary 
growth and cohesion of the party known as the | 
Native American, may be found in the fact that 
our native mechanics, artisans, laborers, ete., 

in the several States, have suddenly found 
themselves in competition with these foreign- 
ers, Who have been willing to work for less 
wages than Americans are willing to work for, | 
and for a longertime. In Lowell, if report says 

truly, the factory operatives have, within a few | 
yeers, been largely supplied from the ranks of | 
this immigration, and for the reasons above 
given. 
State. 


So in other localities throughout the | 
Now, when the young, energetic peo- | 
ple of Massachusetts suddenly find themselves 
engaged in a competition with 245,000 foreign- 
ers, willing and able to work for a pittance ra- | 
ther than pay, what is the effect? The effect | 
is, of course, to impel these enterprising peo- | 


work is worth, to seek localities where wages 
Hence this 


over the fertile and toiling West, over California, 
and through the territories. Americans are 
naturally always on the move when more mo- 
The 
natural instinct of the Yankee character favors 
migration, as Washington Irving has so wittily 


ney is to be carned or made anywhere. 





shown, and this instinct is of course highly de- 
veloped at present by the state of circumstan- 
ceswe have briefly mentioned above. Talk of the 
native population of Massachusetts ! Call home 
the Massachusetts men and women now in the 
territories, all over the West, ot! in California, 
on the decks of myriad merchantmen, in South 
America, in Europe, in every quarter of the 
globe, and then take the census ! 
population would 


The foreign 
be dwarfed to insignifi- 
cance. 

But, say the censors, “It also appears 
that the proportion of marriages in the State is 
as one native to two and one-third foreign.” 

This looks very alarming. But let us re- 
member that circumstances have made this 
host of young foreigners, fixtures; while cir- 
cumstances and constitution have made the 
host of young natives, wanderers and flyaways. 
Our forcigners land in Massachusetts—congre- 
gate in the large cities and towns, and, as the 
funny lawyers said of Dr. Johnson's friead, 
Jemmy Boswell, when they could not move 
him from the sidewalk on which he lay, drunk 
—adhesit parimento—they stick to the pave- 
ment. While on the contrary, our young na- 
tives are seeking their fortunes all over the 
lience, while it 
is very probable that the proportion of mar- 
riages in the Stale is “ as one native to two and 
one-third foreign,” it is also highly probable 
that the proportion of marriages of marriage- 
able Massachusetts people, out of the State, is 
very, very much larger. Make the comparison 
between the foreign immigrants married in 
Massachusetts, and the Massachusetts people 
married, not only in their own State, but in all 
parts of the country, and then see how diffe- 
rent the inference ! 

Finally, it is said, «« there are absolutely more 
births among the 245,000 foreigners, than 
among the 886,000 natives. In other words, 
less than one-half the children born in 1855 in 
Massachusetts, were of American parents,” 

(irant it. Does it necessarily follow, that 
‘luxury’? and folly’? and « fashion’? and 
‘extravagance’ are “ frightening’’ the young 
men out of wedlock? Notatall. Why, this 
«first society’? we all pitch into with such 
beautiful unanimity and exquisite justice, is 
almost entirely confined to portions of the 
large cities! These fashionable follies are the 
follies of a minority! A portion of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c., are 
cursed with our “ first society,’”’ it is true. But 
the great mass of the people, men and women, 
in Massachusetts, New York State, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, &c., are plain, thrifty people, 
in moderate circumstances, accustomed to work 
for a living, and not given to the fooleries of 
fashionable life. Follies caught from the «first 
society” some of them undoubtedly practice. 
You will the women ornamented with 
cheap jewelry and silk dresses, and the men | 
wear fine clothes, and invest certain sums in | 
shirt pins and pomatum. But they are not the 
less economical, active, laborious and execu- 





} 
see , 


| tive people, and the habits of either sex are | 
| not such as to cause a legion of spinsters and | 


disgraced without good and sufficient reason, | 


that the editor of the Newburyport Herald, or 
of any other Herald, would, if put to the test, 
find it the most impossible task he ever under- 
took in his life, to show that the proverbially 
thrifty, hard-working, enterprizing, money- 
saving, and money-making citizens of Massa- 


chusetts have so degenerated within a few | 


years as not to be able “te afford io get mar- 
ried,’’ no matter how great the expense of mar- 
ried life may have become, or that any con- 
siderable number of the women of that State 


| astrous, or offspring denied their unions. 


are so committed to extravagance and fashion- | 


able folly, as to make “ young men hesitate 


‘and grow old before they cau decide” upon 


an army of bachelors. 

The inference that is drawn from these for- 
midable figures is not justified by the actual | 
Surely they can be explained on a bet- 
ter theory than the monstrous—the 
geously jmpossible hypethesis, that the great 
mass of working men and women in Massachu- | 
setts, or in any other part of this country, have | 
become so corrupted and vitiated in soul and 
body that marriage is shunned by them as dis- 


facts. 
outra | 


The figures quoted from the Massachusetts cen- 
sus, we presume accurately, had previously shown 
that the foreign marriages in the State compared 
to the native, were as more than two to one, and 


we have suggested the true reason why they 


! 


|at my Last Cruise,”’ 


| ted volume, by Messrs. J. B. 


, case with regard to ourselves. 


But being so, is it at all singular that 
where there are most marriages there should te 
most births! The fact that there were more 
births in 1556 among the 245,000 foreign regi- 
dents of the State than among the 886,000 na- 
tive residents, only shows that the bulk of the 
native resident population at that time was not 
composed of young people. The foreign youth 
| of both sexes were in the State, married and 
| marrying; while a large proportion of the na- 
| tive youth of both sexes were out of the State, 

married marrying. The censors omit 
; toremember that young Massachusetts is migra- 
| tory. It is rather hard to expect the middle- 
| aged and old natives in the State te bring forth 
as many children in a given year, as the young 
| foreigners ! 


were 80. 








and 


} 


We have mentioned that a great many papers 
delightedly copied 
atd ftlippantly or ferociously assaulted Massa- 
| chusetts. is neither kind nor 
The people of that State are, so far as 


the Herald's absurdities, 


Such conduct 


| we know, as good and sensible people as any 
|ofus, and in no part of the Union is there a 


population more healthy, more sober, more 
able, and less addicted to vices and follies.— 
This is the simple truth, and every one fami- 
liar with the region, can testify to it. 
“MY LAST CRUISB.”’ 


Our readers doubtless have noticed that the 


interesting Sketches published in Tur Post 
some time ago, under the title of “ Glances 
have been recently col- 
illustra: 
Lippincott § 
We should net forget to 
say, however, that the book contains a num- 
ber of addition to those which 
Post, and that our readers 


lected and issued in a handsome 


Co., of this city. 


sketches in 
appeared in Tu 


: : 
| would do well therefore, both for the sake of 


the matter they have read, and that which 


| will be entirely new to them, to purchase the 


volume. 


But our object in referring to Lieut. Haber- 


| sham’s book at the present time, was to state 
| that it has received a very laudatory notice from 
j one of the highest British authorities, Black- 


wood's Edinburgh Magazine; as will be seen by 
the following extract from a very full notice in 


| the June number of that periodical :— 


Now here is an American— stand forth, 
Lieutenant Habersham of the United States 
Navy '!—who may serve as a pattern to most of 
you. He is thoroughly national, a quality 
which we always admire, even though, as in 
this instance, it assumes the shape of a certain 
prejudice against the British people. And why 
not? Love will not be coerced, and liking is as 
free as air. No nation, we say it deliberately, 
is more obstinate in prejudice than the English. 
They have an inveterate habit of measuring 
everything by their own standard, and despi- 
sing or contemning all that does not tally with 
it; hence they are not universal favorites, even 
among the nations with which they have the 
closest intercourse. Mr. Habersham, so far as 
we can see, has formed his impressions of the 
English character upon very slight grounds, 
and without much opportunity of observation; 
but in that he is by no means singular, We 
have known sturdy beef-eating and beer con- 
suming Britons who considered it their duty to 
hate the French, although they never had set 
eyes upon a living specimen of humanity from 
the Gallic coast. Others, with a similarly li- 
mited stock of information, consign the Rus- 
sians to an extremely hot locality, as a race of 
nasty beasts, who subsist principally upon 
whale-blubber and train-oil. Others regard our 
beloved brother Jonathan as a sanguinary savage 
and swindler, who can find no relish in a mint- 
julep unless he has previously gouged or Bowie- 
knifed a foeman, or imposed upon a friend ina 
bargain of spiceries, by passing off as genuine 
a parcel of wooden nutmegs. Even within the 
boundaries of our own happy island prejudice 
is rife. Sturdy John Bull has his sneer for, 
supple Sandy, while Sandy repays the gibe by 
denouncing the purse-proud bearing and gtut- 
tonous propensities of the pock- pudding. ° * 

Being an American, we need hardly state 
that Mr. Habersham is wide awake. He pe 
sesses the enviable faculty of being always on 
the alert, with a keen eye and a rapid judg. 
ment; and consequently he was able to pick up. 
more valuable information in the course of 
single day, than a stolid dozy fellow would 
have acquired after a month's Tistloas contem=-" 

lation. Above all, he is free from Aumbt 

he jargon of science is, to usea Transat 
phrase, “a huckleberry above his a 
mon ;"’ and he sees no degradation in using the 
terms whale and racoon in preference to 
seter macrocephalus, and Procyon lofor. At 
geology he does not care a farthing; and 
mineralogical researches are limited to the 
covery of coal to supply the exhausted bu 
kers. Hence, though he does not write like a 
savant, he writes intelligibly, and like a man of 
sense; and you do not require to have a lexi- 
con or encyclopedia at your elbow in order to 
make out his meaning. He describes well, be- 
cause he does not strain after effect, but k 
rigidly to what is before him; and his humor, 
though racy, is free from the slightest touch 
coarseness. Having thus bestowed our beme~ — 
diction and panegyric upon Mr. Hal 
we shall now draw the reader’s attention to his 7 
book, which possesses considerable interest at _ 
the present time, as it relates to China, its de« 


» 


pendencies, and the countries immediately ad. 


jacent. 


# 


Apropos to this subject, we are pleased te 7 


find that Blackwood expresses the same comix 

mon-sense view of extending trade by forcible 
means, that we have often expressed in Tim” 
Post. Read the following »— 3 


Indeed—we say it with shame—several 
cent speeches delivered upon the hustings by 
candidates recommending a forcible exte ¥ 
of the trade with China, betrayed a degree of ” 
ruffianisin which might have been in keeping — 
with such characters as Cleveland or Captain 
Goffe, but which was hardly reconcilable 
Christian principle, or even with the dictates 
humanity. To force a trade by means of 
and sword upon a repugnant people—for it is 
in vain to attempt to draw a distinction by 
tween a people and their governing 
little better than rapine and piracy covered 
a most flimsy garb. Let sophists say 
they will, such attempts are contrary to ¢ 
law of nations; and the demonstration is 
simple. We have only to imagine a 


Su 
France, taking umbrage at our » Were to® 
insist upon our oe her peculiar views, 
dictated of course by her own peculiar . 
terest, and were to require us, under the 
nalty of war, to alter our Custom-House 
tions and admit her produce duty-free. 
that be considered as in accordance with 
national law, or justifiable upon any gre 
which the subtlety of economists could 
cover? And yet that is precisely the c 
which more than one candidate of ex i 
advanced views, and personally connected 
manufactures, has recommended for our ade 
tion in the case of China! ' a 





co” J. W., of St. Louis, sends us on 


| names of 46 subscribers, procured by 


that city. We are much indebted to J. Wy 
and others like him, who do not minds 
trouble yearly, to oblige their friends and * 
culate a good paper. Would that there 
more of them. 


ad 





noke tilldaybreak.”? I looked round the | Alas! I had occasion too soon to bear un-| was rising to stop him, Roland 


a a ee ree Ne 
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and smoke till daybreak.”? I looked round the | Alas! I had occasion too soon to bear un- | | was rising to stop him, Roland rushed in to _ clouded our house with life-long sorrow. My 
room for a book—there were none. At last I willing witness to the truth of my poor cousin's " grapple with the poacher, and succeeded so _ preeentiments are fulfilled! I pray God that 
bethought me of the cupboard st the end of the words, that he and George Brooke would soon far as to be able to avert the gun’s muzzle from He will avert the Abbot’s curse from the next 
room; there I found Burton’s “ Anatomie of work out “ the Abbot’s curse”’ between them. | his breast, when the keepers’ voices were heard generation of our family, but I dare not hope 
Melancholie,”’ a fit book for such a time, when, | Bat little thought I, when Roland and I sat | in the distance, and Brooke, wrenching the gun _ it.” 

while glancing over its pages, down tumbled, | the following Sanday in the squire’s pew under | | from Roland’s grasp, fired it, and through the The voice grew gradually weaker, and we 
| covering me with dust, a pile of books and pe the marble monuments of the Maskelynes, to. | smoke I saw the poacher bounding by me like a | knew that death had come for him at last.— 
pers and a long roll of vellum, which I soon which I fear I paid far more attention than to deer, and my cousin lying bleeding on the | Clasping my hand in his, with a prayer for 


THE 
MY COUSIN MASKELYNE: 


OR, 


THE ABBOT’S CURSE. 








Tae Last Good Tarxc —A friend recently 
told us a better anecd ote than usual—vouching 
for its truthfulness. 

An old lady, a professor of the washer- 
Wwoman’s art, had managed to scrape together 
sufficient means to build a small house and 
barn in the country. One afternoon, soon 
after she was comfortably established in ber 


‘* A secret curse on that old building hung. 

Some weighty crime that Heaven could not pardon.’’ 
— Hood 

God’s forgiveness of his sins, he spoke these 


new home, a black cloud was seep in the west, 
ami before many minutes, a tornado had swept 
through her small property, scattering the tim 





bers of her little barn in all directions... 


Coming out of her kitchen, and seeing the | 


devastation the storm had made, the old lady 


at first could not find words to express her in- 


dignation—but at last she exclaimed :— 

« Well, here’s a pretty piece of business! 
No matter, though, I'll pay you up for this— 
PU wash on Sunday !”” 





0G” The Young Men’s Nationa! Agricultural 
and Mechanics’ Society a hold their Grst ex- 
hibition at Elmira, N. Y., from Aug. %Ist to 
Sep. 5th next. A ot of ability between as 
many fire engines as can be collected together, 
will be one of the attractions of the occasion. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Pans Sone 18, 1857, 
Mr. Kditor of the Post: 

It is rumored that the Emperor is about to 
pay @ private and “friendly’’ visit to Queen 
Victoria, at Osborne, but the preparations for 
the approaching elections absorb the public 
mind almost to the exclusion of every other 
topic. The Government is at work on its side, 
using all its machinery on behalf of its own list 
of favored candidates, whose names are affixed 





at the doors of all the mairices, while those of 


the “ opposition candidates”? are obliged to 
stick themselves up just where they can. Each 
party is sanguine of success ; though the Demo- 
cratic party has, of course, to pull against the 
wind blowing hard and steady in their teeth 
from the upper regions. As to the fide of pub- 
lic feeling, it is impossible to say in which di- 
rection its currents set most strongly. The 
Democrats tell you strange s‘ories of people 
being arrested for the mere advocacy of the in- 
dependent candidate; and declare that, were 
the pressure of the army of functionaries re- 
moved, not a single candidate of the Govern- 
ment would be returned, That a good deal of 
“inflaence”’ ia being brought to bear on the 
electoral public by “the powers that be,’’ is 
hardly to be doubted, all the antecedents of the 
present Government favoring such a supposi- 
tion; but it may falily be questioned whether 
the Emperor, having called on the country to 
name its candidates, would allow any violence 
to be used against those who take him at his 
word, in a matter so open to public cognizance. 


At ali events it is evident that no amount of 


Governmental machinery could prevent a whole 
nation from speaking its opinion if it really had 
one, and that no amount of Government chi- 
canery could falsify such an utterance if really 
made. 

Meantime the dies ira of the famous 13th, 
when the much-talked-of comet was to have 
made its appearance, has come and gone with- 
out the wits of the day having had a thought or a 
met to bestow upon the non-artival of the 
celestial visitant, In the rural districts of 
France great excitement prevailed the 
ove of the dreaded day ; and in some places the 
peasants proceeded to acta of violence agalnat 
the rich, insisting on sharing for the short time 
the world had to last, the good things possess 
ed by their more fortunate neighbors. Here 
in this city, so vain of its beauty, its splendors 
and its enlightenment, a great number of small 
tradesmen holding bills that fell due on the 13th 
of this month, actually insisted on these being 
paid the day before, so that they might have 
the pleasure of fingering their money before it 
was too late. In several parts of Germany seri- 
ous troubles broke out among the peasantry as 
the fatal day drew near; and even the interven- 
tion of the nearest garrison was in some cases 
necessary. 


on 


You will doubtless be surprised to hear 
that the Champs Elysees, the glory of l’aria, 
and the most beautiful promenade in Europe— 
thanks to its massos of glorious troes that make 
a forest, with ite perepectives, ite birds, its 
shadow, and ite freshness, on the edge of the 
great city—now resembles a backwoods settle. 
mont, where all hands are hard at work, extir- 
pating the denizens @f the place. The sound 
of the axe, the shock of falling trees, the saw, 
and the roll of heavily-laden carts conveying 
away chopped trunks and piled-up branches, 
fill this noble avenue from one end to the other. 
As I mentioned, ina former letter, these tine 
trees, so carefully tended, and each wearing its 
own number, like children in a charity-school, 
were found, last spring, to be infested with in- 
sects that had lodged in the bark, and threaten- 
ed to injure the trees. Accordingly a tree- 
doctor was consulted, and he, ludicrous, yet 
mournful to relate, prescribed the scraping off of 
the outer bark, as the surest way of getting rid of 
the vermin! So an army of workmen got into 
the treea, hanging by ropes, and scraped off 
the bark. Of course, the poor trees, deprived 
of thelr skin, have quickly protested againat 
this murderous remedy, by dying. And there 
they stand, dead by hundreds, nay, by thou. 
sande—if you count those that are in articulo 
mortise, and will soon follow their brethren 
already fallen beneath the axe. Nearly all the 
trees have been scraped, so that but a sprink. 


ling of its former glories will remain to this un- | 


' fortunate avenue. Itwill take forty years to 
ee Elysees to their sylvan 
’ splendor! But think of a doctor trying to cure 
a patient, suffering from a cutaneous malady, 
by flaying him! A tree has its three skins, 





| think of anything but slumber. 


I know fall well that the story I am about to 
tell is open to doubts as to its probability, and 
that any tale, with which superstition is in 
part interwoven, is generally cried down as an 
offshoot of the supernatural, spectral school of 
Monk Lewis and Mrs. Radcliffe, and believed 
accordingly. Nevertheless, I venture to lay 
before you a plain narrative, for the truth of 
which, (without reference to names, dates, and 
a few incidental facts), I, and people worthy of 
credence in the county where the scene is laid 
can vouch. My Cousin Maskelyne,’’ (name 
only excepted), is no mythical personage of | 
my own, but was a real flesh and blood cousin 
as to that part of the 
and is now 


of mine, dear to me 
county where he was best known, 
lamented. With these 
marks [ will at once begin. 


In the year 1853 in the month of September, 


rough prefatory re- 


I was staying with a shootirg purty at Beau- 
the 
cousins, the Maskelynes, whose family have re- 
Kighth Henry. 


knowh very 


champ Abbey in - shire, 
sided there since the days of th 
I had, till the date 
little of my cousine—-had 1 
child, to Beauchamp, and had 1 
for a month's sojourn wit! 
as I ever had the luck to meet. 

Bat it is not so much of them that I could 
events of that evening which 


above given, 


yer booth, ens isa 


Ww vole there 


is ple aaunit a party 


speak, as of the 
oceasion of my first intro- 


The 


I remember as the 
duction to Roland Maskelyne. 
father, John Maskelyne, 
some sixty years of age, 
able about him but his intense 
sports of all kinds, 
rabid Toryism; in other respects an amiable 
man enough, a kind father, a good squire when 


squire—his 


with nothing remark- 
love cf field- 
and 


hatred of free trade, 


tenants were not poachers or Liberals, 
whose boast was that his ancestors came over 
with the Normans, and had never sullied their 
flogera by work of any kind. Mother, Roland 
Maskelyne had not; his sister was married and 
lived in Wales, his younger brother was a boy 
at Eton then, and so the heir of Be 
had it all his own way at the Abbey, 


better describe him than by saying that he was 


suichamp 


as near a likeness to the Vandyke Charles I, as 
can well be imagined, with the same long, oval 
Ile only 
needed a ruff and a pointed beard to convince 


face, and expression of proud sadness, 


a looker-on that some old Vandyke copy had 
walked out of its frame to become Roland 
Maskelyne. I noticed that during dinner he 
said little, but seemed absent and dispirited. 
Perhaps he is in fl] health, thought I—perhaps 
something has gone wrong; but his father see- 
ing I looked inguiringly at my cousin, said in 
‘«‘ Take no notice 
of your cousin, he is always as you see him 
now.” This naturally enough heightened my 
curiosity to know what could be the cause of 
I had indeed heard, be- 
fore coming to the Abbey, 
of acertain Abbot who once ruled in Beauchamp, 


a low tone across the table, 


so settled a sadness, 


some strange stories 


and who, on being dispossessed of his broad 
acres and fine old domain by that rapacious 
sovercign, Henry VIII, benetit of 
acertain Hugo Maskelyne and his tale heirs 
forever, had bestowed a parting curse on the 
fortunate courtier and his heirs aforesaid, neat 


for the sole 


ly in these words 


“« Live a merry life, Hugo Maskelyne, and 
gorge thyself on the spoil of the Church of God ; 
but thou shalt not die in thy bed, neither shall any 
eldest son of thy posterity ever live lo succeed to 
the broad, fair lands of Beauchamp.”’ 

All this I had heard from an old nursemaid 
of mine, who came to us from my cousin’s vil- 
lage, and though I, of course, knew of the 
strange fatality regarding the eldest sons of this 
I believed it was an old woman's tale of 
Never- 


subject have 


family, 
wonderment, unworthy of recollection 
theless, my opinions on that 
strangely changed since then, 
After dinner, over our wine, 


tion turned upon timber 


the conversa- 
and some trees which 
the old squire had that day planted in com 
memoration of Roland's having then attained 
his twonty-seventh year, when my melancholy. 
Visaged cousin said abruptly, as though he just 
woke up, 

‘Those trees will, in a few years, be tall 
and flourishing, while I am sleeping in our old 
vauli.’’ 

«« Nonsense, man,’ 
angrily. «*I really do wish you would, for once 
in your life, forget that foolish old story about 
the Abbot's curse, which seems to overshadow 
your life.” 

‘¢ Father,” 
of us in this room relatives. 


’ said his father, almost 


said the young man, “ we are all 
Iam sorry if that 
foolish observation has cast a gloom over our 
snug little party, but it is of little avail to blink 
all of us know there is a fate 


facts ; hanging 


over us Maskelynes, and that the Abbot's curse | 


has never failed save once, since the day when 


the Abbot of Beauchamp left his lands forever, | 


Stull, perhaps, I was foolish to talk of theae 
matters too well known already,”’ 


all kinds of weird fancies, so much so that you 


can easily imagine that when I retired to rest 


that night in the « White Room,” with its | , 
| the young girl's brow, he felled her savagely to | 


panelled walls hung with stern-looking old Mas- 
kelynes, « bearded like the pard’’ 
ingly as fierce, and old swords, bucklers, 
arquebuses, which it would require a brave 
sportsman to load and fire off now, it was to 


From a child 


| I had at no time been of a superstitious turn; 





| self on my bed, I fell asleep in my dressing- 
| gown and slippers, and awoke the next morn- 


| burnt out, the books scattered over the floor, 
| the dressing-gown and slippers left me no) 
| the whole 


seat of my | 


laave Roland, we were—all, save myself, 


to the 
| tages, 


‘strolled out 


was a hale old man of | 
land college had 
|} man not only of refined mind but vigorous in- 


| reader, may call it, if you please ; 


and one | 


knowledge 
| which to fall back but fleld sports, 


I cannot | 





| yonder, 
The conversation dropped, but it had lasted | the living likeness of my poor dead mother, to 


1 Lda? eens 


| quite long enough to fill my young head with | 


and seem- | 


and | 
lyne was the more powerful man, and Brooke | 


saw was the Maskelyne pedigree. I sat down, 
smoked my cigar, and read it through patient- 
ly, observing at the same time that against the 
name of every eldest son, for many generations, 
was a black line, and, “ He died before hus fa- | 
ther,’ and “ his younger brother succeeded,’’ Ke. 
And so the legend had some foundation in fact. 
I could not then reason myself out of a belief 
in it—I cannot now, 

Day dawned; I had Smoked my cigar down 
to the stump—was Very tired, so throwing my- 


ing to tind Roland at my bedside. A glance 
told him how I had spent the night; the candle | 


chance of asserting I had slept well. I told | 
truth, not oven omitting the pedi- | 
gree incident. Roland said nothing, but I 
think looked sadder than ever all that day. 

; aright merry party, 
being 


We went out shooting 
capital shots, and returned home, ecomtortably 
tired, fo a good dinner at even, with some fine 
old 24 afterwards, Leaving the wine. bibbers 


talk of + 
and 


and rare yvin- 
and I 
park, cigar in mouth, 


grech seals 


wine walnuts, my cousin 
across the 
and from that right began a most cordial friend 
ship. <A delightful companion (when forget- 
ting for awhile that fearful family destiny,) was 
my poor cousin Roland. From a boy he had 
always been a 
always shown himself to be a | 
tellect. A‘ noble mind’? was indeed “ over- 
thrown” here by a fearful superstition, as you, 
a life, which 
might have shed lustre on his age, 
wasted when Roland returned from Oxford to 
where, leaving behind him the 


emalation 


Beauchamp, 


and glorious thirst of 
had nothing on 


hum-drum 


generous 
of better days, he 


and gloomy forcbodings, I 
I fear 7 am littl: more now 

one of the first things T told my 
newly discovered cousin-fricnd, was the history 
Perhaps I told the tale well, 
perhaps earnestness atones for the power of 
narration; at anyrate he seemed, as I thought, 
affected by what I said. I had jarred upon a 
weak chord, perhaps. I had always heard that 
Roland was a very Maskelyne in his nature— 
proud and reserved toa fault. It was not so. 
That night as we walked across his father’s 
park, under the old ancestral elms, I heard 
from his lips, how, in an evil hour of unguard- 
ed passion, he had sacrificed the virtue of a 
village-girl of lowly birth but remarkable 
beauty, in all respect worthy of a better 
fate, and had by her a son whose birth, thanks 
to a judicious removal of the fair frail one un- 


country moclety, 
wis a boy then 
and, boy-like, 


of it boyish love, 


one 


der some pretext or other to London, had been 
hitherto kept a secret. Their child died, for- 
tunately fur both, and nothing was known of 
the matter by Rachel's friends at that time, 
Rachel Brooke wae the only daughter of a 
small farmer ina parish adjoining Beauchamp, 
and, at the period T speak of here, was residing 
with her father and brother, in a lone farm. 
hotise some two miles from the Abbey, Now 
Roland was, it seems, iia the habit of paying 
clandestine visits to poor Rachel, whenever he 
thought her father and brother were away or 
asleep. It happened, however, one night when 


| pate. 


_jamping to a sad conclusion thus early. 


| quiet cigar,” 


stick close to me, and’’—here he stooped down 
| and selected from a bundle of faggots by the | 


| fond of risking lfe and limb for trifles, I am 
| way of skull-cracking when the occasion is a 


was indeed | 
| correcting the erroneous ideas existing in the 
| poachers’ minds, as to the extent of the 
| aquire’s meum and their tuum. 
“we reached the wood, the keepers had got into 
‘the middle of some brushwood, where they | 


| 
| 


immediately answered by our party, Roland and 
I proceeded onwards till we heard a crackling 


lowed by a lurcher. 





the old farmer was away from home, that Ro- 
land was sitting in the farmer’s kitchen without 
a light, with Rachel at his side, when, hearing | 
a sound outside, 
ten, and had hardly sat down again, when in 
stalked an athletic young man witha gun under | 
his arm, as Roland and Rachel could see by the 
moonlight streaming in through the open 
door, It was her brother George, who had, as 
was his custom, been out on some poaching 
expedition with some disreputable characters 
in the village as lawless as himaclf, and now re- 
turned from the Abbey Woods to tind the helr 
of Beauchamp in hin father’s Kitehen, at lls 
winter's ale, 

“What means all this, young squire 7! asked 
Brooke, Maskelyne sald nothing— 
little could be said—ere the poacher went on in 
tones of fast-increasing passion: 

«We may be poor folks, and you may be a 
fine gentleman come to ruin, if it is not already 
ruined, a poor girl’s peace of mind; but may”’ 
—here he swore an oath too fearful to be writ- | 
ten down—*“ if this night Ido not hear from 
Speak—villain.”’ 


hoarsely ‘ 


your lips why you come. 
Maskelyne’s sole reply was a scornful smile. 
‘‘ Speak, Rachel,”’ went he on wildly, « why 
comes this young squire, When father is away, to | 
sit here through the night with you ?”’ 
She was too much ashamed to speak—she | 





could not, 

* And did | risk my life three years ago to | 
save you from drowning in the miller es 
but for thisfor thitfor my slater 


«Spare me, George,"’ said she—when, hie | 


}aing out through his teeth one bitter word, | 


which brought the blood in one red blush to | 


In an instant his throat was grasped 
ensued—Maske- | 


the earth. 
by Roland—a fierce struggle 


was every second getting the worst of the con- 
test, when, by a sudden effort he shook of Ro- | 
land’s grasp, and rushed madly out into the 


he went to the window to lis- 


| angry faces of two men, Who were pausing for 


l ed to crack each other’s skulls. 


the somewhat heavy discourse of the good 
rector of Beauchamp, how soon there would be | 
& monument in the churchyard to one who 
combined with all that was good and noble in 
his W-fated race, a fascination of mind and 
mien peculiarly hisown. Let me not anticl- 
Let me not selfishly mar what little in- 
terest this story may have for my readers by 
It was 
the custom of my cousin and myself every 
evening to stroll out across the fields to enjoy a | 
as smokers say; and one night, 
while returning home rather later than usual, 
we heard a gun fired—another—and then a> 
man’s head peered at us over the fence, and 


_ was rapidly withdrawn. 


«“‘ Poachers,”’ said Roland, without removing 
the cigar from his lips; ‘‘ jet us knock up the 
keepers, and see if we cannct secure some of 
these ‘ Diana’s foresters.’ ”’ 

After a smart walk of some ten minutes we 
reached the keeper’s cottage, and found him 
with two assistants, preparing to start for the | 
Abbe ,) woods in quest of the poac hers, Tell- 
lng the keepers to go on firet and reconnoltre, 
Roland said to me, / 

«You and I, William, whit follow in their | 
rear, and may possibly see some sport on our | 


own account. I know the country, you don't; | 
| 


moonlight two stout bludgeons—“ now I think 


| we are a match for any two cf them, if they | 


lover of literature, and at school 
1 


don't tire, which is improbable.”’ 
Althongh peaceably disposed, and at no time 


by no means averse to a little excitement in the 
just one; and so without more ado I set off | 


with Maskelyne, with the charitable view of 


By the time 





ambushed, awaiting the arrival of the marau- 


ders, Giving a very low whistle, which waa 


of dead branches, and a wan rushed past us, fol- 


‘It is George Brooke's dog,’’ said Maske- 
lyne; «1 would, for his sister Rachel's sake that 
he were miles away this night. If I meet him 
hand to hand, I cannot shrink from an encoun- 
ter; for if I do, he will think I fear him, and 
that no man could ever say of a Maskelyne; if 
we take him, it will only be through bloodshed 
—possibly loss of life—for George is a despe- 
rate fellow; was tried, but acquitted, some 
years ago, for shooting old Giles, our late 
head-keeper, and knows that if he be again on 
his trial, he will assuredly be transported. I 
have almost a wish to go back; but no, here 
are the keepers. What news, Jack ?’’ 

The head- keeper told us that he knew of the 
poachers’ whereabouts—that there were four 
or five of them only, #0 that we were evenly 
matched, and that we had better at once come 
np with them, and secure any we could, We 
had not far to go before we bad an opportunity 
of testing our valor, 

CGirasping his bludgeon, Roland strode man. 
fully up to a group of mon—stalwart fellows 
too for a midnight melee—who had coolly hait- 
ed, bent on giving the keepers “ their sup- 
pers,’’ as they elegantly phrased it, with a few 
oaths as expletives. Singling out one man, 
who seemed the most athletic of the party, Ro- 
land speedily felled him like a bullock by one 
heavy blow of his bludgeon, and, shouting to 
us to come on, struck out right and left more 
like a savage than that quiet, gentlemanlike, 
pensive cousin of mine, whose sadness I had 
vainly endeavored to cheer the same evening. 
I, too, played my part well enough with my 
bludgeon, and was easily worsting by fist and 
stick, as opportunity offered, a clumay bump- 
kin, whose knowledge of the noble art of self. 
defence was timited to a fow furious kicks and 
awkward hits, when IT received from behind a 
heavy blow on my head, and fell down back- 
wards stunned, What went on during my 
short insensibility, I hardly know even now, 
but when I came to myself, I found the hot 
blood trickling down my neck and face, the 
keepers were gone, and the moon shining 
clearly down through the trees full on the pale, 


an instant’s breathing time, ere they endeavor- 
These were 
Roland Maskelene and George Brooke; the 
latter had laid his gun on the grass, and was 
striking wildly at Roland with a stick dropped 
by a brother-poacher in his flight. Feeling too 
weak to be of any use in a conflict like this, 
and beside possessing that almost instinctive 
love of fair play common to every true Briton, 
I contented myself by leaning on my elbow and 
encouraging Roland as loudly as | waa able, to 
finish it quickly, My cousin was a aplendid 
‘single stick «player; and, at this Brooke, 
though a wiry active fellow enough, 
little chance with one who, like Maskelyne, had 
learned the use of his weapon from the life. 


stood 


| through a passing cloud ; 


| too painful, even now that the grass is growing | 


| by saying (for we had all retired from the room 
| by Roland's request during that interview) that 


| 
| flush of prond displeasure for a moment parsed 





guardsmen of Angelo's fencing rooms; so it 
was easy to see that the conflict must speedily 
end. With a dexterous twist of his wrist, Ro- | 
land sent the poacher’s cudgel flying some | 
dozen feet into the air, and rushed on to se- | 
cure his man, when Brooke, divining his inten- | 
tion, leapt lightly back, and recovering his | 


| gun which lay loaded on the grass, deliberately | 


grass. At this moment the moon shone out 
and, as I knelt down | 
at his side, and saw the ghastly pallor of his | 
face I knew his hours were numbered. 

* William,’’ sald he, very faintly, «I ama 
dying man, shout for the keepers—the Ab>ot's 
curse is here !’’ 

Stanching the blood, which was dripping | 
slowly from his* side, with a handkerchief, I 
shouted long and loudly, till the old trees re- | 
echoed back my words. The keepers soon re- 
turned, after a bootless pursuit ; we carried the | 
dying man home across the ficids he might 
never inherit to the Abbey. It was indeed a 
sight to soften the hardest heart, when we stop- 
ped at his father’s door. Hearing our heavy 
footsteps, the old squire and his guests threw | 
up the windows of the dining-room, and saw 
the bitter truth ata glance. * * * * &% 
7S Len roan | 


events of that night; my memory of them is 


on my poor cousin's grave, 
° ° *. . ” . ° *. 


Morning dawned on the old man, the surgeon 
and myself standing at poor Roland's bed. 
side. From the first the surgeon expressed no 
hope of his patient's recovery; we knew that 
in a few hours all must be over, and the dying 
man knew this too, and prepared to moet his 
end with Christian fortitude. The rector came 
soon after daybreak, and administered the 
sacrament to him—and greatly comforted us 


my cousin’s state of mind was all that could be 
wished. As I approached the bedside once 
more, Roland leant his head forward and mur- 
mured some few indistinct words. I bent my 
head over him, and he whispered — 

‘Go for Rachel Brooke; I wish to see her 
ere I die. I have wronged her—I would make 
some atonement. Tell my father it is my 
wish. fe will not refuse,”’ 

I briefly told the father his son's request; a 


over the old man’s brow; but he said, 

“Do at Roland desires,”’ 

I ran to the stable, vaulted upon a horse, 
and rode him, without waiting for saddle or 
bridle, with a halter, to Rachel, She returned 
with me—she knew the truth already too well 
—George had been home, and told her all ere 
he finally fled. Timidly, with her face suf- 
fused with blushes, crept poor Rachel, like a 
guilty thing, after me to Roland’s bedside, 
where, overcome by her grief, forgetting the 
presence of all save him she loved, and he dy- 
ing before her, she sank down sobbing bitterly 
at the foot of the bed. That proud, stern, 
melancholy Roland Maskelyne had not been so 
to her ; she remembered a time when the cheek, 
now paling at the approach of death, had 
flushed as he told her his passionate, sinful 
love—when the eye, so sad or stern in its 
glances on others beamed with love on her— 
the poor little village girl, now breaking her 
heart ata dying man’s bedside, What cared 
she for the stern wonderment in the looks of 
the haughty old squire? for the deprecating 
glances of the good surgeon? Love heeded 
them noty she was, to all intents and purposes, 
alone with him she loved—and he was fast 
nearing his eternal home. ° . ° ° 

After awhile she became calmer, rose from 
her knees, and glanced wistfully round the 
room. 

‘¢ Father,” said Roland, «I have something 
on my mind—let me speak to this poor girl 
alone.’’ 

Without a word of remonstrance or inquiry 
we all withdrew. I heard from Rachel’s lips, 
after the funeral, what then occurred : 

«Rachel, I was your destroyer—I sent for 
you to entreat your forgiveness ere I go hence 
into the presence of my Maker. We have both 
sinned grievously, Kneel down, and pray to 
God to pardon us, in this sad, parting hour!’ 

She obeyed, There was a long pause; bis 
mind seemed wandering, and he waa well-nigh 
too exhausted to spoak, After a while he conti- 
nued, 

« Doubtless, you know all; but I forgive him 
who wounded me, for I die by your brother's 
hand, I shall exact a promise, when we two 
heve said our last farewell, from my futher, 
that he will not seck to punish George, and 
that he will protect you for my sake. And now, 
good-bye, my own dear girl! Forgive me, 
think kindly of me when I am gone, though I 
have been your ruin, for the sake of the love I 
bore you, and for the sake of our dead little 
one, whom I hope soon to meet in heaven!”’ 

She knelt down once more, and wound her 
arms round her first—last—only love. Their 
lips met in one long, parting kiss; a murmured 
‘*God bless you, Roland, as Rachel does!”’ 
and the poor girl parted from him forever in 
this world, 

Well.nigh overcome by emotion, weak with 
loss of blood, Roland had still a sacred duty, 
aw he deemed it, to perform, Mastering his 
feelings, he called his father to his bedside, and 


* | the old churchyard. 





taking his hand in his own, after desiring that 
his dying blessing might be transmitted to his 


_ brother and sister, he passed on to that which | 


was nearest to his heart in his last moments. | 


‘“¢ Father, I implore you by the love you pro- 
fess for me to grant me these favors—these re- 


quests of your dying son; firstly, that you will | and on his departure he said : 
never in any way, directly or indirectly, seek | the country.” 


last, strange words, 
« Scoff nevermore at the Abbot's curse '"’— 


| And the noble spirit of Roland Maskelyne so 
| passed away. 


Let me draw a veil over the few days prece~ 


‘ding his funeral. Such sorrow should be se- 


cred, and any delineations of mine of sorrow 
like ours then, could bat be painful to you 
now. 

I saw the coffin of him I had known so short 
a time, yet loved so well, borne to the grave of 


the Maskelynes, and I know that while the 
beautiful ritual of our church was being read 
"by the Rector of Beauchamp, in a voice tremu- 
‘lous with hardly suppressed emotion, there 


was not a dry eye among all that rustic con- 
course of honest hearts from far and near ip 
And I own I shuddered 
(in superstitious awe, as a reader may. think), 
when my eyes fell upon two saplings which 
| Roland himself had planted in my presence 
some time before, in his own Words, «to 
overshadow my grave when the curse is ful- 
fillet '’’ 

By the old man's desire I remained with bim 
a week after his son's funeral, IT told him the 
history of Rachel Brooke as regarded his son, 
omitting nothing, and had, ere that week ex. 
pired, the satisfaction of being the bearer of a 
kindly note from Mr. Maskelyne to her, and 
have since heard that very shortly after my de- 
parture a handsome annuity was settled upon 
Rachel Brooke for her life. George escaped, 
and has never been seen since. His gang is 
broken up, and the Abbey Woods since that 
fatal night, seem to have few temptations for 
the Beauchamp villagers. 

Once again, when the grass was growing 
green on my cousin’s grave, did I pay a visit 
to Beauchamp Abbey. Old recollections made 
that so painful to me that [ have never repeat- 
ed it. I remember one night strolling through 
the churchyard when all the village scemed 
asleep; as I passed near the massive cross 
which marked Roland's resting.place, I heard 
a sound of soba, I was startled, but quickly 
shaking off that feeling I strode to the grave, 
and there, with her face bent down to the turf, 
knelt poor Rachel, In answer to my questions 
she told me that since his death she had never 
omitted a nightly visit to her dead lover's 
grave—and there, I doubt not, she will some 
morning be found lying broken-hearted on the 
daisies which fold the tomb of him she loved 
so well. And now, dear reader, shall I con- 
fess it? whenever I hear men scofting at narra- 
tions of this kind as «old women’s tales,”’ I 
feel a choking sensation in my throat, for my 
mind wanders back to the cross that tells at 
once the grave of my lost cousin Maskelyne, 
and the Assor’s Curse. 





‘* Not wholly lost, oh! Father, is this evil world of 
ours, 
amid its dust and ashes bloom afresh the Eden 
flowers ! 
Upwards through its din and turmoil, Love and Pity 
send their prayer, 
And Heaven's white-winged angels hover dimly ia 
our alr,'’ 


oF” “I am afraid of lightning,”’ muttered a 
pretty coquetie, during a storm, « Well you 
may be,’’ sighed a despairing lover, “ when 
your heart is steel.” 

i7” « Are sisters Sal and Nance resources, 
pa?’ “No, my son, Why do you ask mo 
that ?’’ « Because I heard uncle Joe say that 
if you would only husband your resources, you 
would get on a great deal better than you do. 
And I thought it would be a good idea, be- 
cause you wouldn’t have so many young men 
about here to supper every Sunday evening ; 
that’s all, pa.” 

Oj” A Forcrsre Remonsrraxce.—A wor- 
thy old farmer, who thoroughly detested taxes 
and tax-gatherers, was once called on by a 
collector a second time for taxes he had once 
paid, but for which he had mislaid the receipt; 
and as he told the story to his friend, « Would 
you belleve it, sir, the fellow began to abuse 
mel’? « Well,’ said hia friend, “what did 
you dol’? «Do! why, I remonatrated with 
him!’ “And to what effet?’ « Well, 
I don't know to what effet, but the poker was 
bent /"’ 

7” He lives long that lives well; and time 
misspent is not lived, but lost. Besides, God 
is better than His promise, if He takes from 
him a long lease, and gives him a freehold on 
a better value.—Fuller. 

oF” « Would you like me to give you a so- 
vereign?’’ asked a little boy of a gentleman 
he met in the street. ‘«To be sure I would.”” 
‘‘ Very well, then,” said the boy, “do unto- 
others as you would others should do unto 
you,.”’ 

OF” One to Ten TuHovsann.—Frederick the 
Great wrote to one of his Generals: “I send 
you with 60,000 men against the enemy.’’ On 
numbering the troops it was found there were 
but 50,000, The officer expressed his surprise 
at such a mistake on the part of his sovereign. 
Frederick's reply waa, “I counted you for 
10,000 men,” 

7" Axrcvore or Hanpet.—-Walsh, the 
publisher, wae said to have gained £1,400 
sterling from the publication of Rinaldo, which. 
drew from Handel this complaint; “ My dear 
sir, as it is only right that we should be upon 
an equal footing, you shall compose the next 
opera, and J will sell it.” 

(0G My friend, the foreigner, called on me 
to bid me farewell before he quitted thé town, 
“1 am going at 
I ventured to correct his 


For 


cocked and presented it at his antagonist's 
breast. 

“Stand back, young squire,’”’ said the | 
| poacher, hoarsely through his set teeth; «let °Ve? think kindly in Christian charity, for my | ed me for this correction, said he profited by 
me go in peace home to my sister whom you | *#ke, of poor Rachel—(I cannot tell you her | my lesson, and added: «I will knock info 
have ruined, or by Him that made us, your | _ history now as regards me, cousin William here your door on my return !’’ 
heart's blood will sprinkle this grass to-night.’” | will, when I am dead)—and that you will settle, | (9 Some one commending Philip of Mace. 
And for a moment Roland did stand back; |!" my behalf, on her for life, such an annuity | don for drinking freely, « That,” said Demos. 
* White Room,’ | land more than once hinted during our walk,| he thought, perhaps, how just a cause | 4 Will enable her to live respectably wherever | thenes, ‘is a good quality in a sponge, but not 
I tossed and turned, stri- | that had litthe doubt but that George | of anger might now be Influencing Brooke | * she may wish,’’ in a king.” 
ving in vain to sleep. Teould not; Ul at last, Brooke and he were likely between them to | against the seducer of hia alster, and for Aer, Fora while the father combatted his son'’s| (9 « Will you give me them pennies now ?’” 
determined to see If there were any ghostain work out «the Abbot's curse’? at no distant | sake a momentary feeling of hesitation came | merciful intentions towards the poacher, till, | sald a big newsboy to a little one, after giving 
Beauchamp Abbey, Ile pointed Brooke out to me the next over Roland's tiery heart. Alas! it was but _ tooling delay pained Roland, he yielded, gave him « severe thumping. “No, I won't,’’ 
into every cupboard and cranny in the room morning. The poacher passed us by with a} for a moment. ‘ ' the required promises on the sacred word of a “Then I'll give you another pounding.’’- 
steady look of determined batred in his eye, “ Brooke!" said he, sternly, « I said I would Maskelyne, and in a few minutes heard his son | “ Pound away. Me and Doctor Franklin 

& fool, and still more nervous than I had been | but said nothing, and in afew days I almost | stop this poaching two years ago—I will keep | say, solemnly, agrees. Doctor Franklin says, ‘Take care of 

before. « This cannot last long,” thought I, | forget the circumstances connected with Ro- | my word.” “Father! I thank you, I die happy! For-| the pence, and the pounds will take care ot. 
| «it will soon be moming—I will light a cigar ‘Jand’s and his quarrel. Grasping his bludgeon once more, just as I! give me, if I have been wayward, and have ' themselves.’ ”’ 


tield, shouting when he stopped to punish George Brooke for the share he had | phraseology, by saying that we were accustom- 


| in last night’s tragedy; secondly, that you will | ed to say, “ going into the country.” He thank- 


; precisely analagous to ours; and can as little 
afford to spare its outer integument as we can. 
And think, again, of so violent a measure being 
tried, not upon a few trees by way of experi 
ment, but upon nine-tenths of all in the Champs | 
Elyaces ! 


still that night, I confess, I felt anything but 
fomfortable, and, when I heard the clock strike “We shall meet again, Roland Maskelyne ; 
and the last step die aw ay on the creaking curses, like birds, tly home to roost , take mine 
I would wéllingly have given all and remember the Abbot’'s,”’ 

, with no Maske-| This disgraceful had occurred, 


no Beau- | known to any but the actors of it, some three 
champ Abbey with horrible traditions to startle | days before my arrival at Beauchamp—and Ro. | 


# 
= $ 


- 


> fication of the passion of the French for follow. | 


one, 
staircase, 
then possessed to be at homx 


scene uh- 


This incident affords a true exempli- ly nes to stare me out of countenance, 
ing out a theory, at once, and to its fullest ex- 
tent, disdaining the slow method of preliminary 
experiment, as « Giood enough for you English, 
but not the sort of thing fora: /'’ and of how, 
always bent on a good aim, they dash, whole- 
“f sale, into some novel measure that promises to 
effect it, but which, alas! too often brings them 
toa state of things diametrically opposite to 
what they had hoped to arrive at. 
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ANTELOPE-HUNTING 
IN INDIA. 


ns 


The accompanying sketch represents the 
sport of killing Antelopes with the Chetah, or 
Hunting-Leopard, as practiced in India. 

The general idea of the mode in which the 
hunting-leopard seizes his prey, is an errone- 
neous one. It is commonly supposed that he 
creeps stealthily and slowly, availing himself | 
of every inequality of ground for concealing | 
his approach, till within a few yards of his vic- 
tim, and then springs on it in two or three tre. 
mendous bounds; whereas he usually catches 





it by dint of speed of foot alone. 
The sport is usually pursued in the cool of 


the morning. The leopard is conveyed to the 


ground which the santelopes frequent, on a 
common uncovered bullock-cart, on which is 
lashed a native cot for the animal to crouch 
on> Ife is usually hooded, that he may be 


prore keen when allowed to see his game. He , 


has also a collar on, and a girdle of rope round 
his loins. 
passed, the ends of which his keeper holds in 
his hand, so as to slip the leopard at the pro- 
per moment. 
on the cart, which the spectators follow either 
on foot, horseback, or, as in the present in- 
stance, on elephants. When the antelopes are 
seen, the driver makes a circuit, so as gradu- 
ally to approach without alarming them; the 
spectators either follow close, or go in a differ- 
ent direction, in order to distract the attention 
of the antelopes. As soon asthe cart is within 
two hundred yards of the herd, the keeper un- 
hoods the leopard, and the instant he has 
caught sight of the game, slips him. The leo- 
pard springs from the cart and sets off, usually 
at an easy canter, towards the herd, invariably 
singling out the buck as its victim, if there be 
one in it. The antelopes, now thoroughly 
alarmed, make off at the top of their speed ; 
the leopard gradually, and with apparently per- 
fect ease to himself, diminishes his distance 
till within fifty or sixty yards of the one he is 
in special pursuit of; and then, quickening his 
pace to its utmost, is alongside the animal in 
an instant with a lightning-like rush. He gives 
it a pat with his paw, generally on the haunch, 
which makes it stagger, and ere it has time to 
recover from the shock, the leopard seizes it 
by the throat and holds it till the keeper comes 
up and puts the antelope out of pain by cutting 
its throat. The leopard is immediately re- 
hooded, a little of the blood is caught ina 
large wooden ladle (carried on the cart for the 
purpose), mixed with part of the entrails, and 
thrust under his nose, when he looses his hold 
of the antelope, to lap up the blood, &c. After 
this meal he quietly submits to be led away to, 
and put on, his cart, and is allowed a few mi- 
nutes’ breathing-time preparatory to a second 
run. In this manner one leopard will kill four 
or five antelopes in succession. 

Though the above is a description of what 
generally happens, there are variations accord- 
ing to the ground on which the antelopes are 
found. If it be dotted with bushes or tufts of 
high grass, the leopard does take advantage of 
these to approach his game, at a canter or trot, 
very close ere he makes his final rush. But, 
to see the sport to most advantage, it should 
be on a perfectly open plain, such as antelopes 
prefer to other haunts, and where there is no- 
thing which the leopard can use to screen his 
approach ; then is seen in perfection his amazing 
speed, even as compared with the known swift- 
ness of the antelope. 

In build, the hunting-leopard more resem- 
bles the greyhound than the rest of his species. 
He is tall, has straight but not powerful fore- 
legs, a deep chest, light body, very long and 
muscular thighs, and powerful loins ; evidently 
fitted for great speed, rather than strength.— 
When at speed he carries his long and bushy 
tail in the air, as represented in the engraving. 
The claws are short, weak, and not retractile. 
The dewclaws alone, on the fore-legs, are very 
strong and sharp, and with one or both of them, 
when he gives his prey the preliminary pat be- 
fore seizing it with his teeth, he gives it a rip 
or scratch on the side or haunch. It is the 
hold which these claws take, rather than the 
strength of the blow from his paw, which 
causes the antelope to stagger in his race for 
life. 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


Captain Marryatt, in his ‘‘Olla Podrida,” 
tells a capital anecdote about a quiet old doc- 
tor, who had had the misfortune in his old 
‘days to contract a love for a freakish young 
lady, which terminated in a brief courtship and 
hhasty marriage. The doctor detested gaiety of 
any kind, and regularly retired to bed at half- 
past nine P.M. Not so his young wife, who 
made a point of never missing a single evening 
party to which she might chance to be invited. 
Wearied in spirits, his peaceful slumbers bro- 
ken and interrupted by the unconscionable 
hours that his pretty wife thought proper to 
keep, the doctor at first remonstrated mildly, 
then raved and stormed, and finally vowed to 
dolt his wife out if she was not home before 
midnight. The wretched medico watched till 
that hour, and then, with stern determination 
and strong arm, bolted the truant out for the 
night. Somewhere about four P. M. the lady 
was carried in her palanquin from one of the 
most delightful balls the commandant had ever 
given. Finding remonstrance and tears of no 
avail with the obdurate old disciple of 
eculapius, she threatened to throw her- 
self into a well hard by. The doctor only 
laughed at her threat. Suddenly, the bearers, 
who were set up to the dodge, let drop a huge 
stone in the well, and simultaneously raised 
joud lamentations for their lost mistress. Out 
rushed the wretched doctor, half distracted, 
and less than half clothed; in stepped madam, 
and bolted the door securely. Alas! too late 
the medico discovered the ruse—vainly he im- 
plored forgiveness and admission. There, on 





the sharp gravel, naked-footed and night-shirt- | 


ed, that unhappy man walked to and fro to 
keep circulation, till daylight revealed his gro- 
tesque position to the scores of young officers 
bound for morning parade, who bandied the 
joke from one to another, until the luckless 
doctor was obliged to fly the country. 





O97” Madame de Genlis, says somebody, re- 
‘proved her librarian for putting books written 


by male and female authors upon the same | 


i 
| 


| 


Through each of these a cord is | 


The keeper and driver both sit | 


ANTELOPE-HUNTING WITH THE LEOPARD, IN INDIA 








THE GAMBLING HOUSES OF 
PARIS. 


Each house has its share of histories and 
miraculous turns of fortune, all unfolded in 
due course to the admiring stranger. How 
there was to be seen a player, who played 
every day unvaryingly for a single quarter of 
an hour and not an instant longer, and who 
during that span lost three or four thousand 
francs, or else won twelve or fifteen thousand ; 
and who had thus earned the soubriquet or pet 
prenomen of Massena. How again another, a 
young provincial, had come up on the eve of 
his marriage, to purchase nuptial presents for 


how he had strayed into one of these houses, 
and gone his way home rejoicing, bearing with 
him many costly offerings for his fiancee, and 
ninety thousand francs in clean notes besides! 
How again a Strasbourg cafe-keeper came up 
to town to see the sights, wandered in for a 
few moments, and issued forth with a rich 
booty of over two hundred thousand francs. 
Such gorgeous legends have a savor as of 
Arabian Nights, filling the nceophyte’s heart 
with strange enthusiasm, and send him to the 
tables filled with longing hope and desire. But, 
there is another history of a more mysterious 
character, inspiring awe and a certuin freezing 
of the nerves. The scene is at Frascati's, at 
about two hours past midnight; a gray and 
grizzled general, with long pointed moustaches, 
whose breast is garnished with the St. Esprit, 
St. Louis, and Legion of Honneur, has been 
playing desperately since ten o’clock ; playing 
until all his broad lands in Normandy have ut- 
terly melted away. For, there has been stand- 
ing behind him all the night an accommodating 
Hebrew, to whom the poor general’s acres are 
well known, and who has been Jiberal in his 
advances on the security of the general’s little 
note. But, now, the Hebrew, knowing that the 
land has on it as much as it will bear, declines 
further accommodation; and the old officer 
sits in a corner with his face covered up in his 
hands. He is utterly ecrase, abattu, say win- 
ners and losers as they pass by, looking 
curiously at the broken warrior. But the worst 
is, that he has wildly staked his little daugh- 
ter’s portion—now sleeping unconsciously far 
away in her Normandy convent—and that too, 
has gone the way of the rest. And this is what 
has so completely bowed him down to the 
earth. Meantime, amid the hum of excited 
tongues, and the chinking of gold and silver 
monies, a tall stranger, wrapped in a long 
cloak, has entered very quietly. It was no- 
ted by a few lookers on that he was pale, and 
that his eyes were strangely brilliant, and 
that he had coal black hair pushed back 
from his forehead. He drew near to the 
gray general, and after a time sat down 
carelessly just behind him. Then he touched 
him lightly on the shoulder, and began whis- 
pering earnestly; the gray general not heeding 
him very much at first. Gradually he grew 
more attentive, and at last suffered himself to 
be drawn into the window, where he had a long 
conversation with the dark stranger. Whence 
he was soon after seen to come forth, very 
pale, and with compressed lips, but with some- 
thing like a heavy purse in his hand. What 
could it mean? Was this another obliging 
Hebrew? However, place was made for the 
gray general at the table, who, with trembling 
fingers, heaped up a glittering pile before him, 
and began to play. First he had strange luck, 
and his golden heap began to rise high; when, 
suddenly, his fortune turned. Gradually the 
pile began to ‘dwindle, falling away by degrees, 
until there were left but two or three bright 
pieces, which at the next cast were gone also. 
All this while the tall stranger might have been 
seen standing afar off in the doorway, with his 
cloak folded about him, and smiling coldly as 
the gray general’s heap melted away. When 
all was over and the last piece gone, he beck- 
oned over to the gray general with an ivory- 
like forefinger, who thereupon rose up without 
a word and walked towards the door, and in an- 
other instant he and the tall stranger had de- 
parted together. For a few moments players 
looked uneasily ait each other and whispered 
mysteriously, and then the game went on as 
before through the whole of that night. But, 
early next morning, certain wood-cutters going 
to their work hard by the Bois de Boulogne, 
|came upon the body of a gray-haired officer, 





his bride with only fifteen francs in his pocket; | 


The significance of the dark stranger became 
then known: and was talked of for many nights 
in salons de jeu. The legend became a player’s 
legend, and was thenceforth known as the His- 
tory of Le General Gris. He is but a type 
after all; for there were to be seen many, many 
such ancient warriors, casting away their hard 
won substance, and driven to their trusty 
swords as a last refuge from disgrace and ruin. 

Other chronicles are there, no less curious, 
| especially those concerning certain tracas-series 
| played off on the bank. The bank is only fair 
game for such craft, being held to be a raven- 
ing monster preying upon all unhappy players; 
therefore are all such narratives of chicane wel- 
; comed with a certain gusto and enjoyment. 
Once upon a time (so runs the tradition) two 
' young men strolled into Frascati’s, each laying 

down his fifty double louis upon different colors. 
The cards were dea’ in due course, and the red 
, came up as winning color. Monsieur A. gently 
gathered up his fifty louis, and passed away si- 
lently from the room. Monsieur B., whose 
fifty had been swept in by the croupier’s rake, 
was following when he was stopped by Mes- 
sieurs de la Chambre. Monsieur le Croupier, 
in gathering up his spoil, had discovered that 
Monsieur B.’s louis were only so many forty- 
sous pieces ingeniously gilt over, and there was 
besides an awkward arriere-pensee that the 
stake laid down by Monsieur A. might have been 
of the same quality. However, Monsieur B. 
put a bold face on the matter, and protested 
against being held to be the confrere of Monsieur 
A. It has always been the policy of the bank to 
avoid unpleasant fuss or eclat, and so the grasp 
of the sergent-de-ville was relaxed and the of- 
fender suffered to go free. 

Again. A well-known general of the empire 
was so successful with an ingenious coup of 
this sort, that it has come down to us bearing 
his name. The social code must have been a 
little relaxed when such exalted personages 
were esteemed for such questionable accom- 
plishments. It was the general’s habit to lay 
down a single rouleau covered up in paper, and 
bearing the usual outward aspeet of a rouleau 
containing one thousand francs. If it was his 
fate to lose, the general invariably withdrew 
his rouleau, and handed the croupier instead 
a note for one thousand francs. But, when 
his turn came to win, and he was presented 
with a thousand francs, «‘ Pardon me,’’ said he, 
putting it back gently, “‘my stake was consi- 
derably more.’? The rouleau was then opened, 
and there were found some fifteen or twenty 
thousand franc notes ingeniously folded be- 
tween the pieces of gold. The bank made a 
wry face, but the money was paid, and the 
general comes down to posterity as an exceed- 
ingly ‘¢ smart man.’’ 

A favorite coup d’enlevement was the drop- 
ping of some combustible upon the table, and 
in the confusion men carried off the open box 
of gold to the cry of **Sauvons la caisse!”’ 
(Take care of the strong-box!) The strong- 
box, it is scarcely necessary to add, being never 
heard of after. 








A Deuicutrct Basy.—Lady Tyrawlay, who 
was very short-sighted, being on a christening 
visit, waited for a considerable length of time, 
with very much impatience, to see the child, 
which was to be brought down to her. The 
maid servant in the meantime entered the 
apartment, with a coalscuttle, and approaching 
the fire, near which her ladyship was seated, 
she immediately rose, and being extremely de- 
sirous of complimenting the family with a 
thousand ccmmonplace observations on the 
bantling, ran on in the following manner with 
great volubility:—«La! it is the sweetest 
creature I ever beheld! My lord duke’s nose! 





| My lady duchess’s eyes and mouth! Dear, 
| nurse, this is a universal joy; for sure no mo- 
| ther had ever so sweet a creature!’ The com- 
| pany started, and her ladyship, who did not 
discover her error, took her departure, con- 
gratulated herself on having paid her visit, and 
returned home full of her Grace’s delightful 
baby.— English Paper. 





| Covwtixa on Lone Lire.—In “The Life 
| and Opinions of General Sir Charles James 
| Napier,’’ is the following anecdote of the hero 
| of Barossa :—<‘ So, old Lord Lynedoch is gone. 

Being at Malta about three years ago, when 
| there was talk of a war with France, he said, 
| £1 can’t go home by France.’ « Why not, my 
| lord?’ ‘Oh, they might catch me, and I 
| don’t want to spend twenty or thirty years 


shelf. «Never do it,” said she, “without | With gray-twisted moustaches, lying upon his| jn a French prison!’—he being then past 
back, with discolored marks about his throat. | ninety,” 


putting a prayer book between them.”’ 





RETROSPECTION. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY RVENING POST, 
BY MISS H. EF. SEARS. 


Nature grows never old. 
And never, never changeth, 
While the heart groweth cold, 
While grief or hate estrangeth, 
And death and chance divide 
Souls into one life blended— 
One life through youth’s spring-tide, 
With that forever ended. 


I wander to the woods ; 
Amid the wealth and glory 
Of gorgeous solitudes, 
Lives ever the same story; 
There smileth the same smile, 
So placid and so human, 
That did my beart beguile 
Ere I was yet a woman. 


The spring is new and bright, 
The waters flash as gladly 
Into the broad sunlight, 
As though my life less sadly 
ilad met its womanhood— 
As though beside me sitting, 
The loved, and true, and good, 
Knew not this long forgetting. 


Hands that were clasped in mine, 
In such old shady forest, 
Long since did I resign, 
And when my need was sorest. 
in vain | seek a form 
That should not here be wanting, 
With life and love all warm, 
To make such scene enchanting. 


Seemeth to me most cold, 
This smile of earth so cheery, 
Recalling days of old, 
Before my life was dreary. 
The storm and wind and gloom, 
Are they not kinder, fitter, 
Than all this bright spring-bloom, 
This gaiety and glitter ? 


Not so—I’ll seek some spot, 
Softly, not darkly shaded, 
And ask ifeach bright thought 
Hath from my spirit faded— 
if from those early joys 
Comes back no twilight’s glimmer, 
Softened by life’s alloys, 
Sweeter that it is dimmer? 


Life hath more serious grown, 
Its rich and glowing beauty 
Subdued, it taketh tone 
Less from delight than duty ; 
And duty bringeth peace, 
Pleasure that never rueth, 
W hile work, not selfish ease, 
Patient the soul pursueth. 


Stopping no more to ask 

Balm for my own heart’s paining, 
While ’tis my bolier task, 

To soothe another’s plaining ; 
Some sadder life to bless, 

And, won from self and fretting, 
Find my own griefs grown less 

And far off in forgetting. 


And if I suffer some, 
Better I than another, 
With joys near and to come, 
Far greater than my brother 
The sensitive to pain 
Have treasures of the spirit, 
Th’ obtuse can ne’er obtain, 
Who no heart-woes inherit. 


And softly in the past, 
Lore blendeth with the sorrow, 
And love and faith outlast, 
To brighten life’s to-morrow ; 
And love, and faith, and truth, 
Make all existence vernal, 
Renewing vanished youth, 
And making it Eternal. 
July, 1857. 





Napotgon’s Star.— One day, at Fontaine- 
bleau, Fesch was disputing harshly, as was 
his custom, indeed. The Emperor grew angry, 
and told him that he, a libertine, an infidel, 
had good grounds for assuming such an hypo- 
critical manner, &c. ‘It is possible,’ said 
Fesch, ‘ but that does not prevent you from 
committing injustice; youare devoid of rea- 
son, justice, and pretexts; you are the most 
unjust of men.’ At the end, the Emperor 
took him by the hand, opened the window, and 
led him on to the balcony. ‘ Look up there,’ he 
said, ‘do you see anything?’ <‘ No,’ replied 
Fesch, ‘I sce nothing.’ «‘ Well, then, learn to 
hold your tongue,’ the Emperor went on; ‘I 
can see my star; it ia that which guides me. 
No longer dare to compare your weak and im- 
perfect faculties to my superior organization.’ ” 
—Marmont’s Memoirs. 





0G” To give children good instruction and 
a bad example, is but beckoning to them with 
the head to show them the way to Heaven, 
while you take them by the hand to lead them 
in the way to hell. 





‘GENERALOBSERVATIONSON 
FASHION AND DRESS. 

The gaicties of the London season being 

, how at their height, novelties in evening cos- 

Among the 

newly prepared dresses, remarkable for novel- 


tume are eagerly sought for. 


ty, may be mentioned one of white tartelane, 
trimmed with four flounces of black lace, each 
lined with black tulle. Two wreaths of pink 
_ hyacinths, one on each side, pass upwards from 
waist, the inter- 
gatablier. The corsage of 
mt and behind. The 
like the 


trimmed with pink 


the edge of the skirt to the 
vei ing Spa ¢ foc min 
d in fi 
hb 


this dress is point: 


sleeves, which are rather short, are, 


*h ” , ‘ ? 
corsage, I r profusely 


+? 


hyacinths. 2 reath of the flowers, in- 


samt 
termingled with diamo: is worn in the hair. 
Another dress, pec 
three skirts; the 


} 
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ius, 
ly novel in style, has 
osed ot 


and 
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uppermost being con 
Ue one ot 


the lowest of blue tulle. These skirts are very 


r) 
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} . _ 
te tulle, the mid white tulle 


trim the slee 


formed of roses, inte ngled with diamonds, 


and a parure of brilliants, consisting of a neck- 


lace, drop ear-rings, and three brooches, com- 
plete the costu A much admired, 
nt even 


me. dress, 


worn ata recs assembly, was com- 


posed of organdy, and trimmed with flouuces 
of the same nraterial, covered with flounces of 
Alencon lace. The lace is of a pattern at once 
Each flounce was headed by 


two rows of narrow black velvet, and one row 


rich and light. 


of gold braid—the latter being placed between 
two rows of velvet. The corsage has a berthe, 
and a trimming of black velvet and gold braid, 
corresponding with the heading of the flounces, 
| ornamented the berthe and sleeves. A bou- 
quet of lilac acacia was fixed at the waist, a 
| little on one side. Head-dress—sprays of lilac 
| acacia, attached with diamond pins. 
The newest head-dresses for evening costume 
| include one composed of two cordons, or small 


wreaths of foliage, fixed at the back of the | 


head by a cluster of coral beads, a bow of rib- 
| bon, and a bow of blonde. Sprays of foliage, 

ends of ribbon, and two small lappets of blonde 
droop over the back of the neck. Another 
| coiffure consists cf a toque of white crape, em- 
broidered with gold and small coral beads. It 
is trimmed on one side with two white feather’s 
tipped with stars in gold, and on the other with 
a bow of red and gold ribbon. 

Some of the prettiest out-door dresses intro- 
duced for the present season are composed of 
chequered silk, and ornamented with side trim- 
mings of velvet. These dresses are frequently 
made with basques. One cr two dresses of 
plain poplin have been made with double skirts, 
trimmed either with blgck velvet, or with velvet 
of a color contrasting well with that of the 
dress.— London Lady’s Paper, June 6. 





DANIEL MORGAN, THE RIFLEMAN 


The following appears in a letter of a Vir- 
ginia correspondent of the New York Journal 
of Commerce : 

‘“‘The name of Daniel Morgan, the celebra- 
ted commander of the Virginia Riflemen, is a 
household word in Virginia. His remains re- 
pose at Winchester. Jerseyman by birth, he 
early emigrated to the Virginia wilds, and was 
a wagoner in the French war. Tall, muscular, 
and inured to all hardships, he was fond of ad- 
venture, famed for intense daring and hair- 
breadth escapes. He had been grossly insulted 
by one British officer, and severely punished by 
another, in the name of King George. He 
vowed vengeance, and kept his vow. 

«« At the opening of the Revolution he raised 
a battalion of riflemen, and drilled them to per- 
fection. They spurned the bayonet, and relied 
on the deadly aim of the rifle. He used to say 
the business of his men was to kill, not to be 
killed. At the battle of Saratoga, seeing the 
day was going against the Americans by reason 
of the extraordinary skill and energy of Gen. 
Fraser, with his Scotch division, he resolved to 
resort to the only measure conceivable to arrest 
the tide of battle that threatened to overwhelm 
them. Summoning to his presence the best 
marksman in his command, whose aim was 
never known to fail, he said to him: ‘ Murphy, 
do you see that officer om the iron gray horse?’ 
‘ Yes, sir,’ was the reply of the old soldier. 
| Morgan rejoined with an almost faltering voice, 
‘Then do your duty.’ 

«‘Murphy ascended a tree, cut away the in- 
terlaced branches with his hatchet, (this was a 
part of their variegated armor), rested his rifle 
in a sure place, watohed his opportunity, and 
as soon as Gen. Fraser had, in his animated 
movements, come within a practical range, 
| Murphy fired, and the gallant Fraser fell mor- 

tally wounded, being shot in the centre of his 
_body. That fall decided the day. The enemy 
| soon gave way, and Saratoga became immortal. 

But Morgan, the rough soldier, was a man of 
| tender feelings, and he almost wept at the 
deed, and always said it troubled him because 

it looked so mueh like a kind of assassination 
| of a brave and noble officer; though gallant as 
| that officer was, he had placed himself there to 
| be shot at, and was engaged in shooting others. 
| It was in a similar way that Nelson fell on the 


| deck of the Victory.” 


| A Ticsr Fricutsnep sr a Movse.—Captain 

| Basil Hall, in his Fragments of Voyages and 

| Travels, gives the following anecdote of a 
tiger kept at the British Residency, at Calcutta. 
‘s But what annoyed him far more than our 
poking him up with a stick, or tantalizing him 
with shins of beef or legs of mutton, was in- 
troducing a mouse into his cage. Our mis- 
chievous plan was to tie the little animal by a 
string to the end of a long pole, and thrust it 
close to the tiger’s nose. The moment he saw 
it he leaped to the opposite side, and when the 
mouse was made to run near him, he jammed 
himself into a corner, and stood trembling 
and roaring in such an ecstacy of fear, 
that we were always obliged to desist, 
in pity to the poor brute. Sometimes we in- 
sisted on his passing over the spot where the 
unconscious little mouse ran backwards and 
forwards. For a long time, however, we could 
not get him to move; till at length, I believe 
by the help of a squib, we obliged him to start; 
but instead of pacing leisurely across in his 
den, or of making a detour to avoid the object 
of his alarm, he generally took a kind of flying 
leap, 80 high as nearly to bring his back in con- 
tact with the roof of his cage.” 











Wuo Wrote tug Lorp’s Prarer ?—Bon 
neil, introducer of the ambassadors at the 
court of Louis XIV., being deat, Breteuil ob 
tained bis post. Breteuil was not without in 
tellect, but aped courtly manners, called him 
self Baron de Bretenil, and was much torment 
One day 
dining at the house of Madame de Pontchar 


ed and laughed at by bis friends. 


train, and speaking very authoritatively, Ma 
dame de Pontchartrain disputed with him, and 
, offered to make a be 
that he did not know who wrote the Lord’s 

Ile defended himself as well as he 
was able, a “d in leaving the table 
the point. 


to test his knowledge 


Prayer. 
1 succeeds 
without being called upon to decide 
Caumartin, who saw his embarrassment, ran to 
» red in his ear that Moses 
ithor of the Thus 
d, Breteuil the attack, 


brought, while taking cotlee, the conversation 


him, and kindly wi 
was the a Lord’s Prayer. 


' 
Strengthen 


returned to 


back again to the bet; and, after 


Madame de P 


cor net nor — 
ignhera U up tl ] 


reproaching 
mtchartrain fer supposing him 
} 


a point, and declaring he 


was ashamed of being obliged to sav such a tri- 
‘tn phat that it was 
Lord’s Prayer. The 


this, 


vial thing pronounce cally 


Moses who had written the 


burst of laughter that, of course, followed 


overwhelmed him with confusion. Poor Bre- 


teuil was for a long time at loggerheads with 
Lord’s Prayer became a 


him.— Memotrs of the Duke 


his friend, and th 
standin h to 


Nip 
i 


g reproac 
St. 

Cartyce oN Tue Orera.—An Edinburgh 
annual has an article by Carlyle on the opera, 
It is a pouring out of eccentric criticism, 
aimed especially at the ballet girls, « with their 
muslin saucers round them, whirling and spin- 
ning in strange mad vortexes,”’ and culmina- 
ting in a “motion peculiar to the opera, per- 
haps the ugliest, certainly the most difficult, 
ever taught to a female creature in this world.”’ 
Farther on, he exclaims, “ Oh, Heavens, when 
I think that Musie, too, is condemned to be 
mad, and to burn herself to this end, on such 
a funeral pile—your celestial opera-house 
grows dark and infernal to me! Behind its 


glitter stalks the shadow of Eternal Death.” 
| HTS Ch 5 ity he 
| Livixe axp Drive.—The Rev. John New- 


| ton, when in company one day, mentioned the 
| death of alady. A young female who sat op-; 
| posite immediately inquired, «Oh, sir, how 
did she die?”? The venerable man replied, 
«There is a more important question thaa 
that, my dear, which you should have asked 
first.”’ «Sir,’’ said she, “what question can 
be more important than how did she die ?”” 
“Tiow did she live?’ was Mr. Newton’s 
answer. 


Useful Receipts. 


Give ror Eartaenwars, Erc.—Put a piece 
of white flint stone inte the midst of a fleree 
fire; when it is red, or rather white hot, tak 
it out with a pair of tongs, and suddenly drop| 
it into a pan of cold water, which should be 
ready placed for the purpose. This will de 
stroy the power of adhesion in the flint, and 
precipitate the stone to a fine powder, from 
which you must carefully pour off the water 
Now melt white rosin in an iron pot or earthe y 
pipkin, and stir the flint stone powder into if 
till it is of the consistence of a ihick paste. 
When you use this glue, warm the edges of 
glass, stone, china, or earthenware, and rub,it 
thereon; then carefully and neatly place th 
together. When quite cold, with a fe 
scrape off as much of the cement as remains 
outside. 

To Maxe Waren Corp Wrrnocr Ics. 
The following isa simple mode of renderinj 
water almost as cold as ice: Let the jar 
pitcher or vessel used for water be surrounded 
with one or more folds of coarse cotton, to\se 
constantly wet. The evaporation of the wat 
will carry off the heat from the inside, and_ey 
duce it to a freezing point. In India and oF iy 
tropical climes, where ice cannot be pro 
this iscommon. Let every mechanic andy) 
borer have at his place of employment “My 
pitehers thus provided, and with lids or co if 
one to contain water for drinking, the o 
for evaporation, and he can always have « 
ply of cold water in warm weather. Any pets 
son can test this by dipping a finger in Btu 
and holding it in the alr ona warm day; F 
doing this three or four times he will find {hig 
finger uncomfortably cold. 

To Kitt Ticks on Sarzr.—Mr.J.A.F 
of North Clarendoa, Vt., writes to the New 
England Farmer, that flaxseed, fed at the 
of a tablespoonful each day to each 
will have the effect of destroying the ticks, a 
will at the same time very much promote 
health of the sheep. 

To Taxe Inx ovt or Livan.—Take ap 
of tallow, melt it, and dip the spotted part 
the linen into the melted tallow; the linen 
then be washed, and the spote will ¢ 
without injuring the linen. 

To Daerzct Atcm in Bazap.—Make a 
decoction of logwood ia water, in which plecél 
of the suspected bread are to be dipped; if I 
contain alum, it will acquire a decided pw 
dye, which penetrates some distance iato\? 
interior. With pure bread, however, no 
coloring will take place. . 

To Drs Kip Gioves Brown, Ye.tiow, om, 
Tan Cororn.—Steep saffron in boiling soft was 
ter for twelve hours, then having sewed up @ 
tops of the gloves to prevent the dye fron 
staining the insides, wet them over 
sponge dipped inte the liquor. The quantity) 
of saffron, as well as water, depends J 
how much dye may be required, and their e- 
lative proportions on the“depth of 6 color want 
ed. A common teacup will contain en 
in quantity for a single pair of gloves. 

To Derzct Burren ApDULTERATED 
Larp.—Throw a small piece of the suspec' “d 
butter into a clear fire, and if it burns n> a 
crackling noise it is adulterated. : 

Tus Ressian Mernop or Kurume Ra 
Procure two ounces of dried oatmeal, and 
with this meal twelve drops of the oil of 
seed. Give this mixture one night. The é 
night lay on a slate the following mixture: jing, 
ounce of dry oatmeal, one ounce of li 
meal, one ounse of bread-crumbs, and 
ounce of moist sugar. Stir all together 
wooden spoon. When this is put te 
add two ounces of quicklime, and well 
together. Put some of it on a slate in the 
most frequented, and st a short distance p 
several flat vessels holding about a pin 


sweetened water, and lay them even 
floor, to allow the rats, after feasting, to 
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“WILL SAIL TU-MORKOW.” 


——— 


The good ship lies in the crowded dock 
Fair os a statue, firm as a rock, 
Her tall masts piercing the still blue sir, 
Her upright fanne! all white and bare— 
Whence the long soft line of vapory »moke 
*Twixt sky and see like a vision broke, 
Or slowly o'er the hortzon curled, 
Like a lost hope gone to the other world 
She sails to-morrow— 
Sails to. morrow 


Out steps the captain, busy and grave, 

With his steady footfall—quick and brave, 
iis hundred thoughts and bis thousand care«, 
And his quiet eye that all things dares ; 
Though a little smile o'er the kind face dawns 
On the loving brate that lb aps and fawns, 

And a little shadow comes and goes 

As if heart or memory fied—who knows! 

He sails to morrow— 

Sails to-morrow 
To-mo-row the thronzed line of ships 
Will quick clove after her as she «) 
{nto the unknown De~p on 


ps 
* more’ 
To-morrow, to-morro#’, some on s Lore 
With straining eyes sh 
“This is not partiag ? Retu 
Peace, wild. w Husb, quivering breath 
Love keepeth his own through life and death, 
Thoug 


Salis to-moric 


ill desperate yearn— 
r—refurn 


hands 


she sails to-morrow — 


ww 


Sal), stately sbip; dewn Southampton- W ater 
Gliding fair as old Nereus’ daughter 
Christian ship that for freightage bears 
Christians, followed by Christian prayers 
God! send ange is after her track ' 
Pitiful God, bring the good »>hip back '— 
All the souls in ber for ever keep 
Thine—living or djing, awake or asleep 
Then, sail to-morrow ; 
Ship, sail to-morrow ! 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 


A ROMANCE of the WAR WITH MEXICO 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


CHAPTER LXY. 


SCATTERING THE WILD STALLIONS. 


Such rude appeal was wrung from my lips 
by the dread «spectacle on which my oyes 
rested. 

I scarcely waited the echo of my words; I 
waited not the counsel of my comrades, but, 
plunging deeply the spur, galloped down the 
bill in the direction of the drove. 

There was no method observed, no attempt 
to keep under cover. There was not time either 
for caution or concealment. I acted under in- 
stantaneous impulse, and with but one thought 
—=to charge forward, scatter the stallions, and, 
if yet in time, save her from those hurling heels 
and flerce glittering teeth. 

If yet in time—ay, such provisory parenthe- 
sis wes in my mind atthe moment. ButI drew 
hope from observing that the steed kept a ring 
cleared around him ; his assailants only threat- 
ened at a distance. 

Had he been alone, 1 might have acted with 
more caution, and perhaps havo thought of some 
stratagem to capture him. As it was, stratagem 
was out of the question; the circumstances re- 
quired speed. 

Both trappers and rangers, acting under a like 
impulse with myself, had spurred their horses 
into a gallop, and followed close at my heels. 

The drove was yet distant. The wind blew 
from them—a brisk breeze. We were half-way 
down the hill, and still the wild horses neither 
heard, saw nor scented us. 

I shouted at the top of my voice; I wished to 
startle and put them to flight. My followers 
shouted in chorus, but our voices reached not 
the quarrelling caballada. 

A better expedient suggested itself: I drew 
my pistol from its holster, and fired several 
shots in the air. 

The first would have been sufficient. Its re- 
port was heard, despite the opposing wind ; and 
the mustangs, affrighted by the sound, suddenly 
forsook the encounter. Some bounded away 
at once; others came wheeling around us, 
snorting fiercely, and tossing their heads in the 
alr: afew galloped almost within range of our 
rifles, and then, uttering their shrill neighing, 
turned and broke off'in rapid flight. The steed 
and his rider alone remained where we had first 
Observed them ! 

For some moments he kept the ground, as 
if bewildered by the sudden scattering of his 
assailants; but he, too, must have heard the 
shots, and perhaps alone divined something 
of what hed caused those singular noises. Ip 
the loud concussion, he recognized the voice of 
his greatest enemy ; and yet he stirred not from 
the spot! 

Was he going to await our approach? Had 
he become tamed ?—reconciled to captivity? 
or was it that we had rescued him from his an. 
gry rivals—that he was grateful, and no longer 
feared us? 

Such odd ideas rushed rapidly through my 
mind asI burried forward. I had begun to 
deem it probable that he would stay our ap- 
proach, and suffer us quietly to recapture him. 
Alas! Iwas soon undeceived. I was still a 
dong way off—many hundred yards—when I saw 
him rear upward, wheel round upon his hind- 
fect as on a pivot, and then bound off in deter- 
mined flight. His shrill scream pealing back 
upon the breeze, fell upon my ears like the taunt 


EP of some deadly foe. It seemed the utterance of 


LB ice: 


~~ It was not the hour to indulge in idle an- | 
7 


‘mockery and revenge; mockery at the impo- 
‘tence of my pursuit; revenge that I had once 


made him my captive. 
Lobeved the o 
each "’ galloped after, as fast as 


my horse ceuld A I stayed for no consulta- | 


tion with my companions ; I had already forged 
far ahead of them. They were too distant for 


speech. 
I needed not their wisdom to guide me. 


No plan required conception or deliberation ; | 
_ the course was clear: by speed only could the | 


horse be taken, and his rider saved from de- 
struction—i/f ye! safe. 

Oh, the fearfulness of the last reflection! the 
agony of the doubt! 


», *guish; i repressed the emotion, and bent my- 


_ self earnestly upon the pursuit. I spoke to, 
_ my brave steed, addressing him by name; I, 
~-urged him with hands and knees; only at in- 


tervals did I inflict the cruel steel upon his 
‘ribs. 
, I soon perceived that he was flagging ; I per- 


it with increased apprebension for the 


= 


over. wrought, and I felt 
| his weariness as he gal- 
| loped with feebler stroke. 





| brought them 


the day before, and the 
wet, weary night had 
jaded him. He had been 


The prairie steed must 
have been fresh in com- 
parison. 
But life 
were upon the issue.— 
Her lif 


own. I 


ard death 


—-perhaps my 
cared not to § 
She 
The 
plied without j 4 
The 
must be overtaken, even 
if Moro shé@:ld die! 

It was a rolling prairie 


which the 


survive her. 


be saved. 
mfist be 


remorse. 


must & 


spur = = 


steed 


chase led ~ 
e that undula- 
e the billows of 


We galiomd 
to the di. 


the ocean. 


transversely 


rection of the « swells,’’ 


one after the 
in rapid 


that 


other 


rose 
succes- 
sion. Perhaps the ra- 
with which 


pidity we 


were Crossing them 


ee SS 


nearer Qn 
to each other. To me x < 
there appeared na level 

ground these 

land-billows. Up hill 


and down hill in quick 


between 


severe trial upon the girths—a hard, killing 
gaBlop for my poor horse. But life and death 
were upon the issue, and the spur must be plied 
without remorse. 

A long, cruel gallop—would it never come 
to an end? would the steed never tire ? would 
he never stop? Surely, in time, he must be- 
come weary? Surely, Moro was his equal 
in strength as in speed ?—superior to him in 


both ? 
Ab! the prairie horse possessed a double ad- 


vantege—he had started fresh—he was on his 
native ground. 

I kept my eyes fixed upon bim; not for one 
mement did I withdraw my glance. A myste- 
rious apprehension was upon me; I feared to 
look around, lest he should disappear. The 
souvenirs of the former chase still haunted 
me; weird remembrances clung to my spirit. 
I was once more in the region of the superna. 


tural. 
I looked neither to the right nor left, but 


straight before me—straight at the object of 
my pursuit, and the distance that lay between 
us. This last I continuously scanned, now 
with fresh hope, and now again with doubt. It 
seemed to vary with the ground. At one time 
I was nearer, as the descending slope gave me 


the advantage ; but the moment after, the steep | 


declivity retarded the speed of my horse, and 
increased the intervening distance. 

It was with joy I crossed the last swell of 
the rolling prairie, and beheld a level plain 
stretching before us. It was with joy I percei- 
ved that upon the new ground I was rapidly 
gaining upon the steed ! 

And rapidly I continued to gain upon him, 
until sCa. sly three hundred yards were be- 
tween us. So near was I, that I could trace 
the outlines of her form—her prostrate limbs— 
still lashed to the croup—her garments loose 
and torn—her ankles—her long dark hair dis- 
hevelled and trailing to the ground—even her 
pallid cheek I could perceive, as at intervals the 
steed tossed back his head to utter his wild, 
taunting neigh. 

I was near enough to be heard. I shouted 
in my loudest voice; I called her by name. I 
kept my eyes upon her, and with throbbing 
anxiety listened for a response. I fancied that 
her head was raised, as though she understood 
and would have answered me. I could hearno 
voice, but her feeble cry might have been 
drowned by the clatter of the hooves. 

Again I called aloud—again and again pro- 
nouncing her name. 

Surely I heard a cry; surely her head was 
raised from the withers of che horse. 1 could 
not be mistaken. 

«Thank Heaven, she lives !”’ 

I had scarcely uttered the prayer, when I 
felt my steed yield beneath me as though he 
was sinking into the bosom of the earth. I was 
hurled out of the saddle, and flung head fore- 
most upon the plain. My horse had broken 
through the burrow of the prairie marmot, and 
the false step had brought him with violence 
to the ground. 

I was neither stunned nor entangled by the 
fall; and in a few seconds had regained my 
feet, my bridle, and saddle. But as I headed 
my horse once more toward the chase, the 


white steed and his rider had passed out of 


sight. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


LOST IN A CHAPPARAL,. 


I was chagrined, frantic, and despairing, but 
not surprised. This time there was no mystery 
about the disappearance of the steed ; the chap- 

»paral explained it. Though I no longer saw 
him, he was yet within hearing. His footfall 
on the firm ground, the occasional snapping 
of a dead stick, the whisk of the recoiling 





impulse I could have at | 


branches, all reached my ears as I was re- 
| mounting. 

These sounds guided me, and without stay- 
ing to follow his tracks. I dashed forward to 
the edge of the chapparal—at the point nearest 
to where I heard him moving. I did not pause 
| to look for an opening, but heading in the di- 

rection whence came the sounds, I spurred 
| forward into the thicket. Breasting the bushes 
that reached round his neck, or bounding over 
not gone three lengths of himself before I 
| recognized the imprudence of the course I was 
pursuing; I now saw I should have followed the 


tracks. 
I no longer heard the movements of the 


| steed—neither foot stroke, nor snapping sticks, 
nor breaking branches. The noise made by my 
own horse, amid the crackling acacias, drowned 
every other sound; and so long as I kept in 
motion, I moved with uncertainty. It was 


| only when I made stop that I could again hear | 


the chase struggling through the thicket; but 


‘now the sounds were faint and far distant—_ 
alt. He had worn his saddle too long on | 


growing still fainter as I listened. 


alternation was the manner of our progress—a | 


them, my brave horse pressed on; but he had | 


COMING 


ing him almost at random; but I had not ad- 


Once more I urged forward my horse, head-! to which I was almost a stringer. 


UP WITH THE WILD HORSE. 


I knew 
there were men skilled in the craft of the 


vanced a hundred paces, before the misery of chapparal, who, in the midst of it, could tell | 


uncertainty again impelled me to halt. 

This time I listened and heard nothing—not 
even the recoil of a bough. 
either stupped, and was standing silent, or, 
what was more probable, had gained so far in 
advance of mv that his hoof-stroke was out of 
hearing. 

Half frantic, angered at myself, too much 
excited for cool retiection, I lanced the sides 
of my horse, and galloped madly through the 
thicket. 

I rode several hundred yards before draw- 
ing bridle, in a sort of desperate hope I might 
once more bring myself within earshot of the 
chase, 

Again I halted to listen. My recklessness 
proved of no avail. Not a sound reached my 

|} ear; evun had there been sounds, I should 
| scarcely have heard them above that issuing 
‘from the nostrils of my panting horse; but 
| sound there was none. Silent was the chap- 
paral around mo—silent as death; not even a 
| bird moved among its branches. 
| I felt something like self-execration; my im- 
prudence I denounced over and over. But for 
| my rash haste, I might yet have been upon the 
trail—perhaps within sigbt of the object of pur- 
| suit. Where the steed had gone, surely I could 
have followed. Now he was gone I knew not 
| whither— lost—his trail lost—all lost! 
To recover the trace of him, I made several 
| Casts across the thicket. I rode first in one 
| direction, then in another, but all to no pur- 


| pose. I could flad neither hoof track nor broken 


branch. 

I next bethought me of returning to the open 
| prairie, there retaking the trail, and following 
| it thence. This was clearly the wisest, in fact, 

the only course in which there was reason. I 
| should easily recover the trail, at the point 
| Where the horse had entered the chapparal, 
| and thence I might follow it without difti- 

culty. 
| I turned my horse round, and headed him in 
the direction of the prairie—or rather ia what I 
supposed to be the direction—for this too had 
become conjecture. 

It was not till I had ridden for a half-hour, 
for more than a mile through glade and bush— 
not till I had ridden nearly twice as far in the 
opposite direction—and then to right, and then 
to left—that I pulled up my broken horse, 
dropped the rein upon his withers, and sat bent 
in my saddle under the full conviction that I 
too was lost! 

Lost in the chapparal—that parched and 
hideous jungle, where every plant that carries 
a thorn seemed to have place. Around grew 
acacias, mimosas, gleditsehias, robinias, alga- 
robias—all the thorny legumes of the world; 
above towered the splendid fouquiera with 
spinous stem; there flourished the « tornillo” 
(prosopis glandulosa,) with its twisted beans; 
there the ‘junco’”’ (koeblerinia,) whose very 
leaves are thorns. There saw I spear-pointed 
yubcas and clawed bromelias (agare and dasy- 
lirion;) there, too, the universal cactaccex 
(opuntia, mammilaria, cereus, and echinoeac- 
tus;) even the very was thorny—for it 
was a species of the ‘* mezquite-grass,’’ whose 
knotted culms are armed with sharp spurs! 

Through this horrid thicket I had not passed 
unscathed; my garments were already torn, my 
limbs were b'eeding. 

My limbs—and hers? 

Of hers alone was I thinking; those fuir-pro- 
portioned members—those softly rounded arms 
—that smooth delicate skin—bosom and shoul- 
ders bare—the thorn—the scratch—the tear. 
Oh! it was agony to think! 

By action alone might I hope to still my 
emotions; and once more rousing myself from 
| the lethargy of painful thought, I urged my 
steed onward through the bushes. 


CHAPTER LXYVII. 


ENCOUNTER WITH JAVALI. 

Ihad no mark to guide me, either on the 
earth or in the heavens, I had an indefinite 
'idea that the chase had led westward, and 
therefore to get back to the prairie, I ought to 
head towards the east. But how was I to dis 
tinguish east from west? In the chapparal 
both were alike, and so too upon the sky. No 

sun was visible; the canopy of Heaven was of a 
| uniform leaden color; upon its face were no 
signs by which the cardinal points could have 
been discovered. 

Had I been in a forest of trees, surrounded 
by a northern syl/ra, I could have made out my 
course. The oak or the elm, the ash-tree or 
maple, the beech or sycamore—any of them 
would have been compass sufficient for me; 
but in that thicket of thorny shrabs I was 
completely at fault. It was a subtropical 
flora, or rather a vegetation of the arid desert, 





The steed had | 


| 
! 


| miles from each other. 





north from south without compass or star. 
NotI. 

I could think of no better mode than to trust | 
to the guidance of my horse. More than once, | 
when lost in the thick forest or on the bound. | 
less plain, had ] reposed a similar trust in his 
iustincts—more than once had be borne me out 
of my bewilderment. 

But whither could he take me? Back to the 
path by which we had come? Probably enough, 
had that path led to a home; but it did not; 
my poor steed, like myself, hadno home. He, 
too, was aranger; for years had been flitting 
from place to place, hundreds, ay, thousands of 
Long had he forgotten 





his native stall. 

_I surmised that if there was water near, his | 
instinct might carry him to that—and much | 
needed it both horse and rider. Should we! 
reo ~a running stream, it would serve as a! 
guiue. 

I dropped the rein upon his neck, and left | 
him to his will. 

I had already shouted in my loudest voice, | 
in hopes of being heard by my comrades; by | 
none other than them, for what could human | 
being do in such a spot, shunned even by the | 
brute creation? The horned lizard (agama | 
cornula), the ground rattlesnake, the shell-co- | 
lored armadillo, and the ever-present coyote, | 
alone inhabit these dry jungles; and now and | 
then the javali (dicotyles forquatus), feeding | 
upon the twisted legumes of the ‘tornillo,’’ | 
passes through their midst; but even these are. 
rare; and the traveller may ride for scores of | 
miles through the Mexican chapparal without | 
encountering aught that lives and moves.— 
There reigns the stillness of death. Unless 
the wind be rustling among the pinnate fronds 
of the acacias, or the unseen locust utters its 
harsh shrieking amid the parched herbage, 
the weary wayfarer may ride on, cheered by no 
other sound than his own voice, or the footfall 
of his horse. 

There was still the chance that my followers 
might hear me. I knew that they would not 
stray from the trail. Though they must have 
been far behind when I entered the chapparal, 
following the tracks, they would in time be sure 
to come up. 

It was a question whether they would follow 
mine, or that of the steed. This had not oc- 
curred to me before, and I paused to consider 
it. Ifthe former, then was I wrong in moving 
onward, as I should only be going from them, 
and leading them in a longer search. Already 
had [ given them a knot to unravel, my devious 
path forming a labyrinthine maze. 

It was more than probable they would fol- 
lew me—in the belief that I had some reason 
for deviating from the trail of the steed, per- 
haps for the purpose of headirg or intercept- 
ing him. 

This conjecture decided me against advan- 
ving further—at least until some time should 
elapse, enough to allow them to come up with 
me. 

Out of compassion for my hard-breathing 
horse, I dismounted. At intervals, I shouted 
aloud, and fired shots from my pistols. After 
each I listened; but neither shot nor shout 
reached me in reply. They must be distant in- 
deed, not to hear the report of fire-arms; for 
had they heard them, they would have been 
certain to make answer in a similar manner, 
All of them carried rifles and pistols, 


I began to think it was time they should 
have reached me. Agaia I fired several shots ; 
but, as before, echo was the only reply. Per- 
haps they had no/ followed me? perhaps they 
had kept upon the trail of the steed, and it 
might lead them far away, beyond hearing of 
the reports? perhaps there was not yet time 
for them to have arrived ? 

While thus conjecturing, my ears were as- 
sailed by the screeching of birds at some dis- 
tance off. I recognized the harsh notes of the 
jay, mingling with the chatter of the red cardi- 
nal. 

From the tones, I knew that these birds were 
excited by the presence of some animal. Per- 
haps they were defending their nests against the 
black snake or the crofalus. 

It might be my followers approaching? it 
might be the steed—like me, still wandering in 
the chapparal ? 

I sprang to my saddle to get a better view, | 
and gazed over the tops of the trees. Guided 
by the voices of the birds, I soon discovered 
the scene of the commotion. At some dis- 
tance off, I saw both jays and cardinals flutter- 
ing among the branches, evidently excited by 
something on the ground beneath them. At 
the same time I heard strange noises, far 
louder than the voices of the birds, but could 
not tell what was causing them. My spirits 


| assailants. 


| ing his shanks with their terrible tusks. 





sank, for I knew they could not be produced 
either by my comrades or the steed. 





It was not far,/and [ 
determined to / satisfy 
myself as to what was 
causing such a cpmmo- 
tion in this ceeedinas 
place. I rode towards 
the spot, as fast as my 
horse could make way 
through the bushes, I 
was soon satisfied. 

Coming on to the e¢ ige 
of a little glade, I be. 
came spectator to a 
strange scene—a battle 
between the red cougar 
and a band of jaraii. 

The fierce little boars 
were ‘ ringing’’ the pan- 
ther, who was fighting 





desperately in their 
midst. Several of them 
lay upon the ground, 
struck senseless or dead, 
by the strong paws of | 
the huge cat; but the | 
others, nothing daunted, | 
had completely 
rounied = their 

and were bounding upon 


sur- 


enemy, | 


him with open mouths, | 
wounding him with their 
sharp, shining tusks. 
The scene aroused my 
hunter instincts, and 
suddenly unslinging my 
rifle, I set my eye to 
the sights. I had no 
hesitation about the selection of my mark—the 
panther, by all means—and drawing trigger, I 
sent my bullet through the creature’s skull, 
at once stretching him out in the midst of his 


Three seconds had not elapsed, before I had 
reason to regret the choice I had made of a 
victim. I should have let the cougar alone, 
and either held my fire, or directed it upon one 
of his urchin. like enemies; for the moment he 
was hors de combat, his assailants became mine 
— transferring their ‘‘ surround’? to my horse 
and myself, with all the savage flerceness they 
had just exhibited towards the panther! 


I had no means of punishing the ungratoful 
brutes. They had not given me time to reload 
my rifle before commencing the attack, and my 
pistols were both empty. Myhorse, startled by 
the unexpected assault, as well as by the 
strange creatures that were making it, snorted 
and plunged wildly over the ground; but go 
where he would, a score of the ferocious brutes 
followed, springing against his sides, and scor- 
Well 
for me I was able to keep the saddle; had I 
been thrown from it at that mement, I should 
certainly have been torn to pieces. 


I saw no hope of safety but in flight, and 
spurring my horse, I gave him full rein. Alas! 
through that tangled thicket the javali could go 
as fast as he; and after galloping a hundred 
yards or so, I perceived the whole flock still 
around me, leaping as flercely as ever around 
the limbs of my steed. 

The result might have proved awkward 
enough; but at that moment I heard voices, 
and saw mounted men breaking through the 
underwood. They were Stantleld, Quacken. 
boss, and the rest of the rangers. 

In another second they were on the ground; 
and their revolvers, playing rapidly, soon thin- 
ned the ranks of the javali, and caused the sur- 
vivors to retreat grunting and screaming into 
the thicket. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


THE WOODS ON FIRE, 

The trappers were not among those who had 
rescued me—where were they? The others 
made answer, though I already guessed what 
they had to tell. Rube and Garey had followed 
the tracks of the steed, leaving the rangers to 
como after me. 

I was pleased with the ready intelligence of 
my comrades; they had acted exactly as they 
should have done. I was myself found, and I 
no longer entertained any apprehension that 
the trail would be lost. 

By this time, the trappers must be far upon 
it; more than an hour had elapsed since they 
and the others had parted company. My zig- 
zag path had cost my followers many a bewil- 
dering pause. : 

But they had not ridden recklessly as I, and 
could find their way back. As it was impossi- 
ble to tell in what direction Rube and Garey 
had gone, this course was the best to be fol- 
lowed ; and under the guidance of Stanfield, an 
expert woodsmaa, we commenced returning to 
the prairie. It was not necessary to follow 
back our own crooked trail. The Kentuckian 
had noted the « lay’’ of the chapparal, and led 
us out of its labyrinths by an almost direct 
path. 

On reaching the open prairie, we made no 
halt; but upon the tracks of Rube, Garey, and 
the steed, once more entered the chapparal. 


We had no difficulty about our course; it 
was plainly traced out for us; the trappers had 
“blazed” it. In most places, the tracks of the 
three horses were sufficient indices of the route; 
but there were stretches were the ground was 
stony, and upon the parehed arid herbage, even 
the shod hoof left no visible mark. In such 
places, a branch of acacia broken and pendu- 
lous, the bent flower-stem of an aloe or the 
succulent leaves of the cactus slashed with a 
sharp knife, were conspicuous and unmistakable 
signs; and by the guidance of these we made 
rapid advance. 

We must have gone much faster than the 
trackers themselves—for notwithstanding the 





freshness of the trail, there were dry spots and | 
patches of cut rock over which it passed, and 
where it must have cost both time aad keen | 
perception to trace it. 
As we were travelling so much more rapidly | 
than Rube and Garey could have done, I look- | 
ed forward to our soon overtaking them; with | 
eager anticipation, I looked forward. Surely 
they would have some news for me, now that 
they had been so long in the advance? Surely 
by this time they must have come in sight of 
the steed !—perhaps captured him ? Oh, joyous | 
anticipation ! 
Or would they return with a different tale? | 
Was I to meet the report thet he still hurried 
on—on forever? That he had swum some 
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rapid stream? or plunged over a precipice— 
| into some dark abysm ? 
Though hastening on after the trackers, there 


| Were moments when I feared to overtake them 


~—moments when I dreaded to hear their tale ! 
We had worked our way about five miles 
through the hideous jungle, when I began to 
fecl a strange sensation in my eyes—# sensa- 
tion of pain—what is usualiy termed a « smart- 
ing.”’ I at first attributed it to the want of 


| Sleep. My companions, complained that they 


were alfocted in a similar manner. 
It was not until we had gone some distance 


| farther, that we found the true explanation, by 


perceiving that there was smoke upow the air ! 
Smoke it was that was causing the bitterness in 
our eyes. 

The denizen of the prairie never regards 
such an indication with indifference. Where 
there is smoke, there is fire, end where fire, 
danger—at least upon the broad grassy steppes 
of the west. A burning forest may be shunned. 
You may stand near to th forest on fire, and 
contemplate such a scene with safety; but a 
blazing prairie is a phenomenon of a different 
character; and it is indeed a rare position 
where you may view, without peril, this sublime 
spectacle. 

There are prairies that will not burn. The 
plains covered with the short «« buffalo-grass’® 
(sesleria dactylowdes), and the award of various 
species of  gramma’ (choadrosium), rarely 
take fire; or if they do, horse, man, buffalo, or 
antelope, can easily escape by leaping across 
the blaze. ’Tis only the reptile world—snakes, 
lizards, the toad, and the land-turtle (terrapin) 
—that fall victims to such a flame. 

Not so upon the “ weed-prairies,”’ or those 
where the tall reed-grass rises above the withers 
of a horse—its culms matted and laced to- 
gether by the trailing stems of various species 
of bindweed, by creeping convolvulus, cucur- 
bitacex, and wild pea-vines. In the dry season, 
when a fire lays its hold upon vegetation of this 
character, there is danger indeed—where it 
rages, there is death. 

It was smoke that affected our eyes, causing 
them to smart and water. Fire must be cau- 
sing the smoke—what was on fire? I could 
detect apprehension in the looks of my follow- 
ers, as we rode on. It was but slight, for as 
yet the smoke was scarcely perceptible, and 
the fire, wherever it was, must be distant—sq 
fancied we. 

As we advanced, the glances of the men be- 
came more uneasy. Beyond a doubt, the 
tmoke was thickening around us—the sky was 
fast becoming darker, and the pain in our eyes 
more acute, 

‘¢ The woods are on fire,’’ said Stanfield. 

Stanfield was a backwoodsman—hia thoughts 
ran upon ‘ woods.” 

Whether forest or prairie, a conflagration was 
certainly raging. It might be far off, for the 
wind will carry the smoke of a prairie-fire a 
long distance; but I bad an unpleasant suspi- 
cion that it was nof distant. I noticed drop- 
ping around us the white floe of burnt leaves, 
and from the intense bitterness of the smoke, 
I reasoned that it could not Mave floated far— 
its gases were not yet dissipated. 

It was not the distance of the fire that so 
much troubled me, as its direction. The wind 
blew right in our teeth, and the smoke was 
travelling with the wind. The conflagration 
must be ahead—directly upon the trail, 

The smoke grew thicker and thicter—ahead, 
the sky appeared slashed with a lurid light; I 
fancied I could hear the crackling of the flames. 
The air felt hot and dry; a choking sensation 
came into our throats, and one and all were 
soon hacking and gasping for breath. 

So dark had it suddenly become, or rather, 
so blinded were we with the smoke, we could 
scarely make out the trail. 

My followers would have stopped, but I urged 
them on. With voice and example, I urged 
them on—myself leading the way. My heart 
was too sore to make pause. 

Where in all this were Rube and Garey? 
We had come far and fast; we should now be 
nearly up with them—they should not be much 
ahead. 

I halloed as we advanced. 

‘* Hallow!” came the response, ia the rough 
baritone of the younger trapper. 

We hurried forward in the direction of the 
voice. The path conducted to an opening in 
the chapparal, in the centre of which, through 
the smoke, we could distinguish the forms of 
men and horses. 

With eager eyes, I scanned the group; a 
glance was sufficient; there were only two of 
each—only the trackers. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


SMOKE AND THIRST. 

‘‘ Ah, Monsieur Roob!”’ cried the Canadian, 
as we hurried up, “‘ vat make ce de la diable 
d’une fumee—smoke? Are ze woods on fire— 
you tink—eh ?”’ 

‘ Wuds!” exclaimed Rube, with a contemp- 
tuous glance at the speaker. “ Wagh! Thur’s 
no wudshyur. Thur’sa paraira afire. Don’t 
ee smell the stink o’ the grass ?’’ 

“Pe gar, oul! vraiment—c’est la prairie? 
You sure, Monsieur Roob ?” 

‘«¢ Sure!” vociferated the trapper, in a tone of 
indignation— Sure !—ye durned parley-voo- 
eat-a-frog, spit-a-brick, soup-suckin French- 
man, d’yur think I don’t know the smell o’ a 
burnin paraira? Wagh!’’ 

‘© Ah, Monsieur Roob, me pardon. VatI 
mean ask—is ze chapparal brule—on fire—ces 
arbres ?”’ 

«‘ The chapparil ain’t afire,”’ answered Rube, 
somewhat mollified by the apology: “so don’t 
be skeeart, Frenchy; yur safe enuf.” 


This assurance seemed to gratify not only 
the timid Canadian, but others, who, up to this 
moment, were apprehensive that it was the 
thicket that was on fire. 

For myself, I had no such fears; I per- 
ceived that the chapparal could not burn. Here 
and there, patches of dry mezquite-trees would 
have caught like tinder; but in most places, a 
succulent endogenous vegetation formed three 
parts of the jungle, and rendered it “ fire- 
proof.”” This was especially the case around 
the glade where the trappers had taken their 
stand, and which was completely enclosed by 
a wall of the great organ cactas, with aloes, 
opuntias, and other juicy-leaved plants. In 
the opening, we were as safe from the fire as 
though it was a hundred miles off; we suffered 
only from the smoke, that row quite filled the 
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atmosphere, causing a darkness that rivalled 
night. 

I had no apprehension of our safety ; it was 
not of that I was thinking. 

To the hasty dialogue between Rube and the 
Canadian I had scarcely given heed; Garey 
had advanced to meet me, and I listened with 
anxious ear to the tale of the tracker. 

It was soon told. Rube and he had followed 


with its thousands of gay corollas of every tint 
and shade—with its golden helianthus, its 
white argemone, its purple cleome, its pink 
malvacer, its blue lupin—its poppyworts of 
red and orange—even these fair tints grow tire- 
some to the sight, and the eye yearns for form 
and motion. 

If so, what must be the prairie when divested 
of all its verdant and flowery charms—when 
the trail, until it emerged from the chapparal, | burned to black ashes? It is difficult to con- 
and struck out into a wide grass-prairie. The ‘ceive the aspect of dreary monotony it then 
edge of the thicket was close by; but they had | presents—more difficult to describe it. Words 
gone a considerable distance beyond it and | will not paint such a scene. 
across the plain. They were still advancing,| And such presented itself to our eyes as we 
when, to their consternation, they perceived | rode out from the chapparal. The fire was past 
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every word that was passing between them.— 
Rube was speaking when I first drew near. 

« Wagh! I don’t b’lieve it, Bill; “taint pes- 
syble nohow-so-ever. The paraira wur sot | 
afire—must ’a been; thur’s no other ways) 
for it. It cudn’t a tuk to bleezin ©” jtsei¢ 
eh?” 

« Sartinly not ; I agree wi’ you, Rube.” 


« Wal—thur war a fellur as I met oncest at glance, in dread of beholding forms—lifeless— | 


Bent’s Fort on the Arkinsaw—a odd sort o’ 


critter he wur, an no mistake; he us’t to go! 


pokin about, gatherin weeds an’ all sorts 0’ 


green garbitch, an’ spreadin ’em out atween | 


sheets 0’ paper—whet he called button- 


eyesin—jest like thet ur Dutch doctur as wur | 


| 
| 
| 








that the prairie was on fire directly ahead of 


them! The wind was rolling both smoke and | spots where the damp earth still reeked under country, t’other side o’ the Gand.” 


flames before it with the rapidity of a running 
horse, and it was with difficulty they escaped 
from it by galloping back to the chapparal. 
And the steed—what had become of him? 
Had they seen nothing ? 
I did not put these questions in words—only 
in thought did ] ask them ; and in thought only 


were they answered. Both the trackers were | 


silent, and that was an answer in the negative; 
yes, I read an ominous negative in their looks 

of gloom. 

We were compelled to halt; even the smoke 
rendered further progress impossible; but we 
could hear the fire at no great distance—the 
culms of the coarse recd grass cracking like 
volleys of musketry. 

Now and then, a scared deer broke through 
the bushes, passing us at full speed. A band 
of antelope dashed into the glade, and halted 
close beside us—the frightened creatures not 
knowing where to run. At their heels came a 
pack of prairie-wolves, but not in pursuit of 
them; these also stopped near. A black bear 
and a cougar arrived next: and fierce beasts of 
prey and gentle raminants stood side by side, 
both terrified out of their natural habits. Birds 
shrieked among the branches, eagles screamed 
in the air, and black vultures could be seen ho- 
vering through the smoke, with no thought of 
stooping upon a quarry ! 

The hunter man alone preserved his instincts. 
My followers were hungry. Rites were level- 
led—and the bear and one of the antelopes fell 
victims to the deadly aim. 

Both were soon stripped of their skins, and 
butchered. A fire was kindled in the glade, 
and upon sword-blades and sapling spits the 
choice morsels of venison and “ bear-meat’’ 
were roasted, and caten, with many a jest about 
the “ smoky kitchen.” 

I was myself hungered. I shared the repast, 
but not the merriment. At that moment, no 
wit could have won from me a smile; the most 
luxurious table could not have furnished me 
with cheer. 

A worse appetite than hunger assailed my 
companions, and I felt it with the rest—it was 
thirst: for hours all had been suffering from it ; 
the long hard ride had brought it on, and now 
the smoke and the dry hot atmosphere increased 
the appetite till it had grown agonising, almost 
unendurable. No water had been passed since 
the stream we had crossed before day; there 
was none in the chapparal; the trackers saw 
mone so far as they had gone: we were in a 
waterless desert; and the very thought itself 
rendered the pang of thirst keener and harder to 
endure. 

Some chewed their leeden bullets, or pebbles 
of chalcedony which they had picked up ; others 
obtained relief by drinking the blood of the 
slaughtered animals—the bear and the ante- 
lope—but we found a better source of assuage- 
ment in the succulent stems of the cactus and 
agave. 

“Tne relief was but temporary ; the juice cool- 
ed our lips and tongues, but there is an acrid 
principle in these plants that soon acted, and 
‘our thirst became more intense than ever. 

Some talked of returning on the trail in 
search of water—of going back even to the 
stream—more than twenty miles distant. 

Under such circumstances, even military 
command loses its authority. Nature is stronger 
than martial law. 

I cared not if they did return; I cared not 
who left me, so long as the trappers remained 
true. I had no fear that they would forsake 
me; and my disapprobation of it checked the 
cheerless proposal, and once more all declared 
their willingness to go on. 

Fortunately, at that crisis the smoke began 
to clear away, and the atmosphere to lighten 
up. The fire had burnt on to the edge of the 
chapparal, where it was now opposed by the 
sap-bearing trees. The grass had been all con- 
sumed—the conflagration was at an end. 

Mounting our horses, we rode out from the 
glade; and following the trail a few hundred 
yards farther, we emerged from the thicket, 
and stood upon the edge of the desolated 
plain. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


A BURNT PRAIRIE. 
The earth offers no aspect more dreary and 
desolate than that of a burnt prairie. The 
ocean when its waves are gray—a blighted 
heath—a flat fenny country in a rapid thaw— 
all these impress the beholder with a feeling of 
chill monotony; but the water has motion, the 
heath color, and the half-thawed flat exhibits 
variety in its mottling of white and ground. 

Not so the steppe that has been fired and 
burned. In this, the eye perceives neither 
color, nor form, nor motion. It roams over 
the limitless level in search of one or other, but 
in vain; and in the absence of all three, it 
tires, and the heart grows cheerless and sick. 
Even the sky scarcely offers relief. It, too, by 
refraction from the black surface beneath, wears 
a dull livid aspect; or perhaps the eye, jaun- 
diced by the reflection of the earth, beholds not 
the brightness of the heavens. 

A prairie, when green, does not always glad 
the eye—not even when enamelled with fairest 
flowers, I have crossed such plains, :erdant 
or blooming to the utmost verge of vision, and 
longed for something to appear in sigh{—a rock, 
a tree, a living creature—anything to relieve 
the universal sameness; just as the voyager on 
the ample ocean longs for ships, for cefacea, or 
the sight of land, and is delighted with a nauti- 
lus, polypi, phosphorescence, or a floating 
weed. 

Color alone does not satisfy the sense. What 


| —even the smoke had ceased to rise, except in 


the heat ; but right and left, and far ahead, on 
to the very hem of the horizon, the surface was 
| of one uniform hue, as if covered with a vast 
_crape. There was nought of form to be seen, 
living or lifeless ; there was no life or motion, 
even in the elements: all sounds had ceased : 


the world seemed dead and shrouded in its 
| sable pall! 

Under other circumstances, I might have 
stayed to regard such a scene, though not to 
admire it. On that interminable waste, there 
was nought to be admired, not even sublimity ; 
bat no spectacle however sublime, however 
beautiful, could have won from me a thought 
at that moment. 

The trackers had already ridden far out, and 


horses. For some distance, they moved straight 
on without looking for the tracks of the steed. 
Before meeting the fire, they had gone beyond 
the edge of the chapparal; after a while, I ob- 
served them moving more slowly, with their 
eyes upon the ground as if looking for the trail. 
I had doubts of their being able either to find 
or follow it now. The shallow hoof-prints 
would be filled with the debris of the burnt 
herbage—surely they could no longer be 
traced ? 

By myself, they could not, nor by a common 
man; but it seemed that to the eyes of those 
keen hunters, the trail was as conspicuous as 
ever. I saw that, after searching a few seconds, 
they had taken it up, and were once more 
moving along, guided by the tracks. Some 
slight hollows I could perceive, distributed 
here and there over the ground, and scarcely 
distinguishable from the surrounding level. 
Certainly, without having been told what they 
were, I should not have known them to be the 
tracks of a horse. 

It proved a wide prairie, and we seemed to 
be crossing its central part. The fire had 
spread far. 

At one place, nearly midway, where the trail 
was faint, and difficult to make out, we stopped 
for a short while to give the trackers time. A 
momentary curiosity induced me to gaze 
around. Awful was the scene—awful without 
sublimity. Even the thorny chapparal no 
longer relieved the eye; the outline of its low 
shrubbery had sunk below the horizon, and on 
all sides stretched the charred plain up to the 
rim of the leaden canopy, black—black—illi- 
mitable. Had I been alone, I might easily have 
yielded to the fancy that the world was dead. 

Gazing over this vast opacity, I for a mo- 
ment forgot my companions, and fell into a sort 
of lethargic stupor. I fancied that I too was 
dead or dreaming—I fancied that I was in hell 
—the Avernus of the ancients. In my youth, 
I had the misfortune to be well schooled in 
classic lore, to the neglect of studies that are 
useful; and often in life have the poetical ab- 
surdities Of Greek and Latin mythology in- 
truded themselves pon my spirit—both asleep 
and awake. I fancied, therefore, that some 
well-meaning Anchises had introduced me to 
the regions below ; and that the black plain be- 
fore me was some landscape in the kingdom of 
Pluto. Reflection—had I been capable of that 
—would have convinced me of my error. No 
part of that monarch’s dominions can be so 
thinly peopled. 

I was summoned to reason again by the voices 
of my followers. The lost trail had been found, 
and they were moving on. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


THE TALK OF THE TRACKERS. 

I spurred after, and soon overtook them. 
Regardless of the dust, I rode close in the rear 
of the trackers, and listened to what they were 
saying. 

These “men of the mountains’’—as they 
prided to call themselvyes—were peculiar.-- 
While engaged in a duty, such as the present, 
they would scarce disclose their thoughts, even 
to me; much less were they communicative 
with the rest of my following, whom they were 
accustomed to regard as ‘ greenhorns’’—their 
favorite appellation for all men who have not 
made the tour of the grand prairies. Notwith 
standing that Stanfield and Black were back- 
woodsmen and hunters by profession, Quacken- 
boss a splendid shot, Le Blanc a regular 
‘«‘ royageur,’’ and the others more or less_skill- 
ed in woodcraft, all were greenhorns in the 





| opinion of the trappers. To be otherwise, a 


| man must have starved upon a “ sage-prairie’ 
| ts run’’ buffalo by the Yellowstone or Platte— 
| fought « Injun,”? and shot Indian—have well- 
| nigh lost scalp of ears—spent a winter in 
| Pierre’s Hole upon Green River—or camped 
' amid the snows of the Rocky Mountains! Some 
| one of all these feats must needs have been 
| performed ere the « greenhorn’’ can matriculate 
| and take rank as a ‘* mountain man.” 


I of all my party was the only one who, in 


| the eyes of Rube and Garey, was nof a green- | 
| horn; and even I—gentleman-amateur that I | 


was—was hardly up either in their confidence 
‘or their “craft.” It is indeed true—with all 
my classic accomplishments, with my fine 
words, wy fine horse, and fine c’othes—so long 
as we were within the limits of prairie-land, I 
acknowledged these men as my superiors.— 
They were my guides, my instructors, my mas- 
| ters. 
' Since overtaking them on the trail, I had 
not asked them to give any opinion. I dreaded 
a direct answer—fuor I had noticed something 
like a despairing look in the eyes of both. 


As I followed them over the black plain, , 





an awful stillness reigned above and around— 


were advancing, half concealed by the cloud of | 
black « stoor’’ flung up from the heels of their | 


hue more charming than the fresh verdure of however, I thought that their faces brightened 
the grassy plain ? what more exquisite than the a little, and appeared once more lit up by a | 
deep blue of the ocean ? and yet the eye grows faint ray of hope. For that reason, I rode 

weary of both! Even the « flower-prairie,”’ close upon their beels, and eagerly caught up | 





rubbed out when we went into the Navagh | 


| «] remember bim.” 

| ae Wal, this hyur fellur I tell‘ee about, he 
us't to talk mighty big o’ this, thet, an t’other; 
| an he palavered a heap "bout a thing thet, ef I 
don't disremember, wur called spun/aynyus 
| kumburshun.”’ 

« I’ve heerd o’ ’t; that are the name.” 

| « Wal, the button-eyesur, he sayed thet a 
| paraira might take afire o’ itself, ’ithout any- 
| body whatsomdiver hevin’ sot it. Now, thet 
' ur’s what this child don’t b’lieve, nohow. In 
| coorse I knows thet lightnin sometimes may 
| sota paraira a bleezin, but lightnin’s a natral 
| fire o’ itself; an it’s only reezunible to expect 


thet the dry grase wud catch from if like punk; 


but I shed like to know how fire kud kindle by 
| itself—thet’s whet I shed like to know,” 


| quitoes from their apartments. 





«I don't believe it can,” rejoined Garey. 
| &Ne’er a bit o’ it. I never seed a burnin | 
| paraira yit, thet thur wa’n’t eyther a camp-fire | 
ora Injun at the bottom o’ it—thet ur ’ceptin | 
| whur lightnin hed did the bizness.”’ 

« And you think, Rube, thar’s been Injun at | 
the bottom o’ this?” 

« Putty nigh sure; an I'll gie you my ree- | 
zuns. Fust, do ee see thur’s been no lightnin | 
this mornin to ’a madethe fire? Seconds, it’s too 
fur west hyur fur any settlement 0’ whites—in 
coorse I speak o’ Texans—thur might be Mexi- 
kins; them I don’t call white, nohow nosome- 
diver. Anthen, agin, itkin scarce be Mexi- 
kins neythur. It ur too fur no'th for any o’ 
the yellur bellies to be a strayin jest now, seein 
as it’s the Merikin moon wi’ the Kimanchees, 
an both them an the Leepans ur on the war- 
trail. Wal, then, it’s clur thur’s no Mexikin 
*bout hyur to hey sot the paraira afire, an thur’s 
been no lightnin to do it; thurfor, it must ’a 
been did eythur by a Injun or thet ur dod-rot- | 
tee spuntaynyus kumbuxshun.”’ 

‘One or t’other.”’ ° 

« Wal, bein as this child don’t b'lieve in the 
kumbuxshun nohow, thurfor it’s my opeenyun 
that red Injuns did the bizness—they did, sar- 
tint.’’ 

** No doubt of it,’’ assented Garey. 

«An ef they did,” continued the old trap- 
per, “‘thur about yit somewhur not fur off, an 
we’ve got to keep a sharp look-out for our har, 
we hey.” 

*« Safe, we have,” assented Garey. 

‘«T tell ’ee, Bill,’’ continued Rube in a new 
strain, *‘the Injuns is mighty riled just now. 
I never knowd ’em so savagerous an fighty. 
The war hez gin ’em a fresh start, an thur dan- 
der’s up agin us, by reezun thet the gin’ral 
didn’t take thur offer to help us agin the yellur 
bellies. Ef we meet wi’ eyther Kimanch or 
Leepan on these hyur plains, thu’ll scalp us, or 
we'll scalp ’em—thet ’ll be it. Wagh!”’ 


‘¢ But what for could they ’a sot the parairy 
on fire ?”? inquired Garey. 

«“ Thet ere,’? replied Rube, “that ere wur 
what puzzled me at fust. I thort it mout’a 
been done by accydent—preehaps by the scat- 
terin 0’ a camp -fire—for Injuns is careless enuf 
*bout thet. Now, hows’owever I’ve got a dif- 
f’rent idee. Thet story thet Dutch an Frenchy 
hev fetched from the rancherie, gies me a in- 
sight inter the hull bizness.”’ 

I knew the “story” to which Rube had re- 
ference. Lige and Le Blanc, when at the vil- 
lage, had heard some rumor of an Indian foray 
that had just been made against one of the 
Mexican towns, not far from the rancheria. It 
had occurred on the same day that we marched 
out. The Indians—supposed to be Lipans or 
Comanches—had sacked the place, and carried 
off both plunder and captives. A party of 
them had passed near the rancheria, after we 
ourselves had left it. This party had « called” 
at the Hacienda de Vargas and completed the 
pillage, left unfinished by the guerilla. This 
was the substance of what the messengers had 
heard. 

«¢You mean about the Injuns?”’ said Garey, | 
half interrogatively. 

«« In course,” rejoined Rube. ‘ Belike enuf, 
em Injuns ur the same niggurs we gin such a 
rib-roastin to by the moun. Wagh! they hain’t 
gone back to thur mountains, as ’twur b’lieved ; 
they dassent ’a gone back in sich disgrace, 
*ijthout takin’ eyther har or hosses. The squaws 
ud’ ’a hooted ’em.”’ 

«< Sure enough.”’ 

«s Sure sartint. Wal, Billee, ’ee see now what I 
mean; thet party’s been a skulketin bout hyur 
ever since, till they got a fust-rate chance at 
the Mexikin town, an thur they’ve sfruck a | 
blow.’’ ! 

«It’s mighty like as you say, Rube; but | 
why have they sot fire to the parairy ?”” | 

«*Wagh! Bill, kin ye not see why; it ur| 
| plain as Pike’s Peak on a summery day.” 
| «I don’t see,” responded Garey, 

thoughtful tone, 

| « Well, this child do; an this ur the reezun: 
{as I tell ’ee, the Injuns hain’t forgot the lam- | 
| baystin they hed by the moun; an preehaps | 
| bein now a weak party, an thinkin thet we as, 
wolloped ’em wur still i’ the rancherie, they 
wur afeerd thet on hearin o’ thur pilledgin, we 
mout be arter ’em.”’ 








| 





in a 
| 


«* An they’ve burnt the parairy to kiver thur | 
trail?” 
«¢ Preezactly so.”’ 
‘«* By gosh, you’re right, Rube !— it’s uncom- 
mon like. But whar do you think this trail ’s 
| goin? 
the fire ?”’ 
I bent forward in the saddle, and listened 
_ with acute eagerness. To my great relief, the 


answer of the old trapper was in the nega-| 
} men. 


' tive. 
«He hain’t,” said he; ‘ne’er a bit o° it. 


His trail, do ’ee see, runs in a bee-line, or clost | 
/on a bee-line; now, ef the fire hed ’a begun | 
afore he wur acrosst this paraira, he wud long | 


since ’a doubled ’bout, an tuk the back track; | 
/and society than gin. ‘“ Desperate charac- Catawisss “ 


| but ’ee see he hain’t did so; thurfor, I conclude 
he’s safe through it, an the grass must ’a been 
sort a fire ahint ’im.”’ 

1 breathed freely after listening to these 


of slightly stupefying and bewildering the bees, 


| quently remains suspended till the child just 


| man was to fight a duel with an American; the 


Surely the hoss hain't been caught in | 
_ while to marry. 


words. A load seemed lifted from my breast,| [7~ Man is never wrong while he lives for 
for up to this moment I had been vainly en- | others; the philosopher who contemplates from 
deavoriag to combat the fearful apprehension | the rock is a less noble image than the sailor 
that had shaped itself in my imagination. From | who struggles with the storm. 
the moment that we had entered the burned | 0G” A little boy hearing his father say that 
and almost me-| «There was a time for all things,’ asked, 
«when is the proper time, father, for hooking 
sugar out of the sugar-bow!l ?”’ 

0G The beauty of Indian names when trans- 
lated is all humbug. 


prairie, my eyes constantly, 
chanically, had sought the ground in front of 
our course, had wandered over it, with uneasy 


burned and charred— 

The words of the trapper gave relief—almost 
| AN assurance that the steed and his rider were 
says that Niagara means « Hark to the thun- 
der.” It does not. In the Tuscarora language 
Niagara signifies nearly the same as “ Big wa- 
ter-tumble.”’ 

oo” Tax Heicat 
chap who went to California, poor, and subse- 
quently came back very rich, is now so extrava- 
gant that he skates on ice cream. 


| Still safe—and, under inspiration of renewed | 
hope, I rode more cheerfully forward. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Curxese Metuop or Davina Away Mos- 
QUITOES AND Hanputne Brrs.—-Very large 
pastils, about half a yard long, are used by the 
Chinese for the purpose of driving away mos- 
They are 
formed of the saw-dust of juniper or pine 
wood, and, when lighted, have the effect of 
immediately driving the mosquitoes away.— 
Rolls of the same material, wrapped in paper, | 
are also sold in shops for the same purpose.— 
Burning brown paper has the same influence 
over gnats in England. So soon as the smoke 
is well diffused in the room, the gnats settle, 
and will not again take wing until the fume is | 
gone. A kind of torch, made of the leaves | iainsaliaiilaedbiant: deatnaans Hep hesrgenies 
and twigs of a species of Artemisa bound toge- | te ane See SOROS Sere Wes 
ther, and lighted at one end, is used by the | — ' too XI ta 
Chinese whilst engaged in cutting honey from | “Shh ® nn 
the comb of the hive bee. The attendants on 
such occasions handle the hive and comb with 
perfect impunity, never being stung by the 
bees, although they are naked to the waist — 
During the operation one of them gently waves 
the smoking torch about, which has the effect 


or ExtravaGance.—A 


CS 
circumstances; but take your circamstances 4s | 
they are, and make the most of them. 

0G If no sin were punished here, no provi- | 
dence would be believed; if every sin were | 
punished here, no judgment would be ex-| 
pected. ' 

Xr" Solitude cherishes great virtues, and de- 
stroys little ones.—NStdnaey Smith. } 


manifested some impatience in listening to tho 
long and tedious speech of a Mayor of one of 
his large cities. A minister of his train, who 
rupting the orator, suddenly asked him what 
was the price of asses in his territory. The 
speaker surveyed the noble from head to foot, 


and answered deliberately, « those of your size, | 
so that they become harmless. : 


monsieur, are worth fifty francs.’’ | 


A Goon Name.—Some time in 1838 or °39, Oo7 A few nights since a young lady aud | 
a gentleman in Tennessee became involved, 
and wanted money; he had property and owed 
debts. His property was not available just 
then, and off he posted to Boston, backed by 
the names of several of the best men in Ten- 
nessee. Money was tight, and Boston bankers 
looked closely at the names. “ Very good,” 
said they, «but, but—do you know General 
Jackson??? = « Certainly.” « Could you get | 
his endorsement ?’”? «: Yes, but he is not worth 
one-tenth as much as either of these men whose 
names I offer you.’? « No matter; Gen Jack. to be good, because it is curiously carved, 
son bas always protected himself and his paper, | painted and gilded, but because it is fitted for 
and we’lllet you have the money upon the | all the purposes of navigation, which is the 
proper end ofa ship. It should be so likewise 


gentlemen were discassing at a ball some of | 
“What pretty girls!" | 
said the gentleman, as two charming girls (sis- 
ters) passed them. « Yes,’’ said the lady; 
horrid they | 
tight like cat and dog at home, and yet when | 
they go out, dress alike, and look as if butter 


the persons present. 


“pity they are such tempers ; 


would not melt in their mouths,’ 
oo" All things have some kind of standard, | 
by which the natural goodness of them is to be 


measured, We do not therefore esteem a ship 


strength of his name.’’ In afew days the pa. | 
pers with his, signature arrived. The moment | in our esteem of men, who are not so much to 
these Boston gentleman bankers saw the tall A | be valued for the grandeur of their estates or 
and long J of Andrew Jackson, our Tennes- | titles, as by their inward goodness and excel- 
seean says he could have raised a hundred | lence. 

thousand dollars upon the signature’ without | 
the slightest difticulty. So much for an estab- 
lished character for honesty. However men 
may have differed with Andrew Jackson politi- 
cally, no man could deny him the merit of being 
an honest man. 


Go In the worst of times there is still more 
cause to complain of an evil heart, than of an 
evil and corrupt world. 

O7" Mauice.—The dirty road on which re- 
venge travels, 

OY" It is impossible to make people under- 
stund their ignorance, for it requires knowledge 
to perceive it; and therefore he that can per- 
ceive it hath itnot.— Bishop Taylor. 

OF" Ignorance and conceit are two of the 
worst qualities to combat. It is easier to dis- 
pute with a statesman than a blockhead. 

oF” «Are those bells ringing for fire ?’’ in- 
quired Simon of Tibesias. «* No, indeed,’’ an- 
swered Tibe, « they have got plenty of fire and 
the bells are now ringiog for water.’’ 





Human versus ANIMAL MAGNETISM.—TueE 
Lion’s Fear or Man.—Lichtenstein says that 
the African hunters avail themselves of the 
circumstance that the lion does not spring up- 
on his prey till he has measured the ground, 
and has reached the distance of ten or twelve 
paces, when he lies crouching upon the ground, 
gathering himself for the effort. The hunters, 
he says, make a rule never to fire upon the lion 
till he lies down at this short distance, so that 
they can aim directly at his head with most 
perfect certainty. He adds that if a person 
has the misfortune to meet a lion, his only hope 
of safety is to stand perfectly still, even though 
the animal crouches to make a spring—that 
spring will not be hazarded if the man has only 
nerve enough to remain motionless as a statue, 
and look steadily at the lion. The animal hesi- 
tates, rises slowly, retreats some steps, looking 
earnestly about him, lies down, again retreats, 
till having thus by degrees got quite out of 
what he seems to feel as the magic circle of 
man’s influence, he takes flight in the utmost 
haste. 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CoRRECTED WEEKLY BY 
R. B. JONES, EXCHANGE HOTEL, 
No. 77 Dook Street, 
MEATS. 
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Beef. 
Roasting rib, # b 18 @% 
Sirloin steak 16 @.0 
Rump co 124@16 
Chuck pieces 8 @i24 

Plates and navels 
Corned 6 @10 
Tongues, fresh, 45 @55 
Sl} @37h 


Leg. each, 
Shin 2 aw 
8 = Feet, 
6; |} Tripe, @ bb 
#” do 
Hama, smoked 


Young 
Salt al 


Kidney 
Liver # bb 
Dried Beef # Lard 
amb, 
Fore quarter 75 #87} | Bologna Sausage 
Hind do 100 @1 124 | Fresh Saasage, b 
Chop ¥ tb 9 @— | Puddings ti 
Calves Head, each 2 @31 
Mutton. 
Leg, Loin, Chp ¥ Bb 8 @10 
Breast and Neck 6} @8 
An Inrant ARBITER OF Lire AND DEATH. | Young Lamb, whole $5,00 
‘vette ates a curi VEGETABLES. 
—The Augsburg Gazette relates a curious Turnips bit urn potatoes bu 19 @1 4 
fact in reference to the judicial customs of | _ de hf pk do bet she & 
. | Beets bunch pk 
Turkey :— Cabbage bbl t 
2 |} do h'¢ 
A Turk has been condemned to death for | Salad head 
P ‘ : *ickles b 
the crime of murder, committed upon anin-| do hfpk 
7 P : Lima Beans qt 
dividual whose wife happened to be enciente at | Green Peas bas 
that moment. Before the execution could take 
place, the widow of the victim was delivered 
of a boy. The capital punishment conse- 
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Onions bus ’ 
Carrots doz 
Asparagus @ bunch 
Rhubarb # bunon 
Greea Mint @ bunch 3 
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FRUIT. 
set la4 | Cranberries qt 
14@ 2 | Gooseberries # qt 


Apples # bkt 

HA hf pk 

6 @& | Currants 
ry 


Strawberries. quart, 
Raspberries & box 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Turkeys? b&b ‘ Wwe 13 Celepens S pair 
born is come of age, when it will be his duty to Fenner e Seeens eeu Wid Bienes dos 1 
decide whether his father’s murderer shall be | pee = pi [ a 
allowed to redeem the price of blood by a | Terrapin(South)dz 94@ 600 | Oysters, Abseoom, 
P ae do (Ches & Del) € W0@ 810 a bkt 
money-payment, or whether it be his will that Lobsters B oa o,¥ cov x a 
>) iv Cove! 
the condemned person shall be put to death.— | “'“™* Y do bbl 
Till the decision can be given, which this child | 
alone has the right to make, the murderer must 


remain in prison. 
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SH. 

lalibut Bb Perch banch 
a Cathsh 
Porgies 
F lounders 
| Cod 
| Biackfish 
Tue Dvet Serrtep sy Casu.—A French- | Smets 
| b de F ish 

oc 


Eels 
Salt Shad f» 
** Mackerel 
. | Dry Cod 
1 Sm’kd Herring bunch 
o Fresh Shad each 
8 @124}| Freh Salmon ib, 1 00 al 50 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
16 @25 | Honey 
14 @16 | Apple Butter qt 
16 @18 | Pumpkins each 
3 
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conditions were that but one shot should be ex- | pee 
changed, and that the precedence should go by toll , ll 
lot. The Frenchman got the first chance, but | Smearcase cake 
failed to hit his adversary. 


As the Yankee | ET 
lifted his weapon, the other called out— THE STOC K M AR K fa . 
" ’ eT) CORRECTED FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING ost, 
«Hold, I will buy your shot! BY S. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 


; ishe > ~osi No, 233 Wainut Street. 
All were astonished at so strange a pro~osi- | The following were the closing @uctetions for Stocks on 
tion, but his opponent answered : 


| Saturday last. The market closing steady, 
i i ? Bid. Ask-d. 
«« What will you give ?”’ ost 


Bid. Asked. 
LOANS. 
«¢ Five hundred pounds!” | U S6 prot anes 33 i 
«« Nonsense!” cried the Yankee, taking aim | "67 1144 oe! 
again. “I ama good marksman—you set too 0 
low a value on yourself!”’ '* 
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CANAL STOCKS. 

Sch Nav 12 

** preferred 
Lehigh Nav 
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68 1144 
85 108 
** pref 24 
PW & Balt 21 
« You estimate me at too high a price ; but I | Cam City 6 pr et 
Pitts 6 pr ct 


will give you a thousand pounds !”’ = coupon 
3 j ‘4 I” ty 6 pro 
« Agreed!” cried the Yankee, and the duel Ai*? Chat? 
Alle co RR 6's 


was at an end. Penn 
45 “ 
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OG The friends of a wit expressed some | Tenn 6 pret 
surprise that with his age and his fondness for al Pat, 
the bottle, he should have thought it worth roan Bee 


mrt low 
«A wife was necessary, 
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said; «‘they began to say of me that 

too much for a single man.” 

o » depot were several Irish dray- 

C7 Near the depo re e y Troe RR 

Thinking to quiz them, a gentleman "oo RA 

shouted to one, “Has the railroad got in?’’ | Long J ‘ 
h Nav“ 


«Qne ind has, sir,” was the prompt re- | Leek 
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Man & Mech 
Commerce | 
Tradesinan’s 
City 
Consolidativa 
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M & M Pitts 
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sponse. ie 
o> Sir Benjamin Brodie considers that the | Une 


r opi i dangerous to individuals | ist m'tt 7 pr et 
use of opium is less g ses 


ters.’ he states, “prepare themselves for | Rall 
| criminal undertakings by libations of ardent Penna 


= ‘ - 7 Bea Meadow 
| spirits; never by opium. j Nerth Pease 
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North Penna 6 at 55 
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Mississippi means no | 
| such thing as “ Father of Waters,”’ but sim- | 
ply « Big Water, or Big River.”’ An exchange | 





| WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


BREADSTUFFS—The Flour market has been v 
dull. The supplies contit ue extremely amal!, both by ra. 
road and water, and the stock is amalier than at this period! 
for many years past, but there has been an almost total ab- 
sence of aay export demand, and asthe warm weather in- 
creases, and the period for the arrival of new Wheat ‘the 


hand, holders mani‘eat more disposition to realize, 
© bbls at $7.37} 

for standard brands, at which it is ests eteeee) ; 
fy | : 








sales for shipment comprise only 

8.12) for extra, and 98,208.50 for extra . 
| lots to the reta:lers and bakers, at $7,371a7.50 for com 
} ond oes brands, 97,7 a8,25 for extra and extra family oa 
| $4.9 09,5! for farcy ote, according to quality. e Floar 
has been in limited Hy ee but the receipts and stocks are 
triffing, Sales of 200 bbe at 84.753 boi. Com Meal has 
been very quiet—partly owing to the absence of supplied, 
a! sales of Pennsylvania at 84, and .w bbis Brandy- 
neal 4.25 @ bb! ; 

| GRAIN—There has been very little Wheat coming for- 
| ward since our last notice, and if the a from the ia- 


| Sn 
wi 


terioe, South acd West are reliable, the receipts, until the 
new orep begins to come in, will be triffin The stock 

| mlmrart exhausted but there has been very little inquiry, 
this only for the supply of the local milers. Sales of 4 


+) atore—chiefly at Sas*e. 


= Do not wait for a change of outward | 


C3" A pretty foot is generally an indication | on | 


| hide No 
$4 


thought to do his sovereign a service by inter- 


j tralf 


| far; we scale the heavens—we dig down to§ 


| and call them crooked. 


00 
| bus fair and prime Lenonsylvania red at $1 .25al So; sn bus 
| ordinary do at $1.8), and 25 bus good wute at 91,7281 ,85 

Y bus—moestly in store—including some of choice quality 
| alove the latter quotation. Rye has been in steady request, 
| and wo bus [emaanennte brougnt $1.10 @ bas. Corn— 
| The supplies have been small, but the demard has fallep 

ott, and prices have declined Ia2c @ bus. Sales of 18,600 

Southern and Penosylvania yellow at 87\aae, afloat and in 
To-Any the market w very dull, 
and buyers refuse to pay our lowest quotation, Onis have 
been dull. The receipts have falien off, but holders have 
been unable to realize former quotations. Sales of 6000 bas 
Pennsylvania at Sato @ bus, and Southern at Se. 

PROVISLONS—There hes been but jittie doing in any 
deseription. Pork is dull and lower. Soi! sales of Mess 
at @43n23.5¢ @ bbl, and Prime at $W, 60 days. Beef selig 
slowly for ship stores at our quotations. Lacon—Has been 
Very quiet, and notwithstanding the contunued light aup- 
pies and a reduced stock, prices are barely muntaiged, 
Sales of Hame at Idil4\e; Sides at 5.i3)c, and Shouldejeat 
Ilalltc @ i; be days. Some lots were tiken for the Soeth, 
In Green Suited Meata the slew have been unimportant 
there being very little inquiry—and the stocks being about 
exhaustel!, [Shhds Hames sold at ilic: some Sides at the 
samme figure, and 0 casks Shoulders at loc. Lard—Ise not 
much inquired after, bat the stoek t¢ very small and prices 

eaot bile at lwaldic, and kees at ee »,. 
ter—Continues to meet » very limited m- 
qu tmecheofferig. Smeau eles of eolid 
peeked at latfe. and Rol at Dalve @ BB. Cheese com- 
nevis lintle, and Bags lt lle 

BRARK—There bas onl been a ted 
ettron Bark, and prices have again declined 2 & tan.— 
Ihe recoipte and stock continue quite light, Swies of B 
Lal 947.5648 & ton, aod 9) hinds at the c ose at 
he demand for Tynners’ Bark continues fair 
with sales of Spanish Onk at $17, and Chestnut at sue 


curt 
BEESWAX —Is held firm'y, with bat 
Sh salen at Wte.chc @ B, cash. 


im 


nquiry for ()uer- 


little offering. 
the 


CANDLES—But lutie doug in acy description, Smal 
ales of Adamantine at adje, and Sperm at dliade @ B, og 
time 

COAL—There has been a moderate inquiry for the sup- 
ply of astern marsets. Canco sales of whe ash are ma- 
king at gene. and red ash at @3.4503,.9) @ ton, free on 
t ; 


mare HuMinous coal mw pet wanted, 
COPPER —Is but little inquired after. Small sales of 
Yellow Metaiat Me ee », 


Eng ish Sheathing at Bie, an 
® rhs. 

COTTON—There has been a gox! demand since our 
last notice, and with ht supplies, areadneed stock, and 
favorable advices trom Earope by the Niagara, holders 
have again put up their prices tc @ Ib. Sales of 140 
bales at l4taloge @ I. on time, for Upland, and lsaite fue 

neluding some false pre ks dat ise 

DRUGS AND DYES— The transac ions have been 
inte 

FRA THERS—Are bot little inquired after. Small sales 
at “awe & B for good Western. 

“ISH—The receipts of Mackere! have been small, but 
the market ie duil, and all the recep? sepplies have been 
oo iInstHe Seal sales of medium No lsat S14 bbl; g 

o eat $13, and No 3's, which are ver’ scarce, at 10,50, 
Larke No i's conunand @.3,50u4. Codfish sell slowly at 

SHIM. Pickled Herring meet oniy a umited inquiry, 
Snail pales from store at 94 @ bb!, and from the wharf ag . 
$3. %, which ia a decline , 

FRUET~But littis doing in any kind, 0 boxes Paler- ¢ 
mo Ortnges ao car $3 2) box, and some Lemonsat @2, 
Pines pples are selling treely at Sta? loo. Sonell sales of 
LD ved Apples art tojaltc th ° 

pene -NG—There is no inquiry for either Crudeor Cla. B 
riftes 
GU ANO—The demand continues |imited—but prices are a 
stendy jor ali de soriptions, 

HEM?—There is but lutie stock here, and no transae. | 
tions have come under our notice, ‘ 
HIDES—Are dul. A sve of Laguayra was made og 

terms kept secret. 

HOPS—Cominune to meet a very limited inquiry — 
a sales of first aut astern aud Western at SalSe 


INDIGO—Prices are firm, but the demand has been 
limited. Salesof 15 chests Bengal at §1,18al,40, aad § 
eases Manilia at St0 

IRON—The market for Pig Metal continues very qui 
but prices are unchanged. Sales of 500 tons Anthracite 
$27.5) # ton, 6 nos, for No tl; 25,5 426 tor No 2, and & 
tor Nod. In Scotch Pig nothing doing, and but little stee 
here to operate in, Biooms—Are he'd irmiy with but si 
stocks. Bar and Borer lrou sell siowly at our quotations, 

l.EAD—Is he'd firmly, but no transactions have come 3@ 
under our notice, 

_LEATHER—The demand continues limited for both 26 

Spauish Sole and Siaughter, and the stock is rather acou- 
mulating, but prices are unchanged. -ke) 

«-UMBER- There has been a tair trade doing, but with 
maxderate supplies. ‘wo cargoes of Carolina Floors 
Boards sold at $16; 50,.00 feet Yellow Pine Sap Boards 
S$linis; Waite Pine Boards at $15; Spruce Joist at @i4a 0@ 
15 @ M feet; Lathes at $1 37,a1,44, and Pickets at $7 
M feet, de. 

MOLASSES—The dullness in this article, noticed for,al 
sore time past, atili coutinues, and prices are about nomi- “4 
nal lor ail descriptions. No sales, 

NAVAL, STORES -The stocks of all kinds are now 
very much reduced, and supplies come forward slowly; 
Sales of don bbls Rosin at $1 fen 46 a bbi tor Common; 
82,12) tor No 2, and $4,235 for Nol. Prices of Far and Pit " 
remain @s last quoted, Spirits of ‘Turpentine meeta @ 
steady inquiry at an advance of 2c Sales of 13) bbls at 4e, 
cash, and 47a4-c, on times 

OILS—Prives are steady for all kinds of Fish Oils 
there is no demand except in small lots from store. 

Oil also meets a very lunived inquiry. Smail sales of No b.2 

W inter at #1,1/a1.16, 4 mos. Lin Oil 1s mm fair req 

and prices firm. Sales at 86a8%c, cash. ed Oil, Olive Onl Lh 

and Pa'm Oilare unchanged. Burning Fluid sells at 

and Camphene at 5ac. 

PLASTER—Continues dull. Sales of Soft at @2;70a2, } 

ton. 

RICE—The stock is very mach redeced and prices 
firm, Sales of 14 tretces at $5a5,37}, 4 mos, the tnir oma” 
prime quality. 

SALT—Prices remain without change. 

ms pe my is very — y Cloverseed offering, and 
not much inquiry fer it. Smatl sales of prime at 96,40 
64 Ibs, which isa dvcline. Timothy is if limited d As 
at our quotations, The market is bare of Flaxseed, and #& 
ls Wanted at 21,95 # bush. 

; SPICES—There has been nothing doing in any deser . 
ion. : 
SPIRITS—There is but Jittle N F Rum here, 

sales at Saatic. ‘Vhiskey—There has been onl 

many: and prices are unsettled. Sales of 30 sols 1 
“ at the former rate; Prison at? 


He 


. 


? 


mite. 
and Oho at Sindic, most! ati 
S5e; hhds at Se, and radge at Se. Alcohol is lower. Bsa 
at 6HaT72c. 

SUGAR—There has been rather more inquiry % 
article since our last notice, and a better feeling : 
the marker. Salesof 3) hhds Cuba at §.i(ale. on t 
and 1700 boxes Havana, for export to Kurope, (in 
& price kept private, supposed at @11,06|all 37¢—long A 
The +toc’ of Refined Sugar is very much redo 

TALLOW —Is but little inquired a'ter. Small 
Ife Ib, cash. for Country, and Ie for City. A 

TrAsS—Are held very firmly, but the demnand has 
off, and there ts less dong, 

TOBACCOeThere has been rather more_inqnirf, 
Manu‘actured, and prices are unchanged. The 
Leaf is sv atl and prices firm, ~<a 

WINES—No sales worthy of notice. 

WOOL—The receipts have s6mewhat increased ‘but ~ 
they are still below wheat — were at the same te 
year. The shearing throughout the West i new ab 
over. The stock here is extremely small, and, ae the ee 
nufacturers are purchasing more freely—there is ne aceu- *™ | 
mulation of stock. “te 

S.nce June, 185}, according to the Cirouliral M te 
Coates & Brown, extensive Wool dealers of this city,” 
there has been a moderately active business done , 
om litior we 
Rect 


and the Prices then — , viz.: from $7 to 

quality, have been aay realized for a!l wet 

Wools, leaving the Ma: ket at this time quite barea 

Wools. In looking forward to the probable character Gm 

the Wool business for the coming year, there ered .t 

features, they sny, which claim very careful o HOM 
aa 


> 
as 
> 


Ps 


"i 


The most prominent is the change in the T: 
opens to our Manufacturers an extensive ortm 
Wools hitherto beyond their reach, and which wi 
them hereafter mach |ess dependent upon our native 
for their supplies. This fact would of Nest eran 
Price of Domestic Wool were it not for the hig 
vailing in allthe Foreign Markets, and which may 
us on this point during the present season. 

The second vital consideration is the fact that Wi 
Fabrics sre now se'ling, and with little — of en gf 
vance, at prices which do not compensate the : 
turer, and which, if continued, threaten to break 
who are now consumers of Wool ; and thus by ¢ 
the demand, depress the prices of the raw_mt 
the excessive importations of all kinds of m 
the subsequent large export of specie in return t 
gether with other causes, may combine to eh 
ness inthe Money Market, the effect of which id i 

ut down rates of Wool and cramp the energies of Bia 
| prety Ou this port also there is the fa 
deration that the old Wool is thoroughly el 
that the whole clip of American Wool is quite 
to supply the ruoning machinery of the r 
importations of Woo: lor & considerable time w 
moderate, owing to high prices abroad. it may 
moaths or ¢ven longer, before there will be -< 
tion in the Markets; and should we have a «« 
an is generally anticipated, present rates fur W: 
maintaived throughout the year. They quote the 
which Wools now seiling, as follows: 
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o> “ Tommy, my son, what are you 
to do with that club?” «Send it to the 
tor, of course.”’ ‘‘ Bat what are you gg 
send it to the editor fq?”” ause 
anybody will send him™ club, he will send 
a copy of his paper.”’ The mother came 
fainting, but retained consciousness to 
«But, Tommy, what do you think he 
with aclub?”” « Well, I don’t know,” repli 
the hopeful urchin, “unless it is to kne 
down subscribers who won't pay forlth 
paper.” sr 

CF The grand error of life is, we look, 


ne 


o 


bo A 


1 


: a: 
os 


Pi 


th 
centre of the earth for systems—and we forge ext 
ourselves. Truth lies before us; it is inthvne, 
highway path, and the ploughman tre . 
with clouted shoes. Pe 
OF God draweth straight lines, but we os 
ad _—_£ 
OF” Love is like a river; if one ¢ 
obstructed, it seeks another. 


* 


| 
| 


0G” The man who made an 
the heart of a coquette, has taken out @ 
for stone cutting. . : 
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Ressax Posr-Orrice Esrioxaaz.—It may| A Feware Ins Paracuer—A Rivat to 


de assumed confidently that every letter before | 
Ht keaves the Russian Post-Office, if it be not | 
stamped with the seal of a well-known and un- | 
‘Suspected house, or marked with the name of | 
@& unsuspected person as the writer, will infal- 
ily be opened and read. The process obser- | 
ved is this: Where the impression of the seal | 


Bs bold it is laid on a piece of soft metal, and a 


Mr. Srvrcrox.—\ correspondent, in whose trath- 
fulness we can rely, sends us the following : 

“In passing through the townland of Drumcreern, 
in the neighborhood of Bailinamallard, on Sunday, 
the 2ith instant, my attention was attracted by large 
crowds of very respectably-dressed people —young and 
old—wending their way towards a green field contigu- 
ous to the read. Curiosity led me to inquire the na 
ture of such a demonstration, and [ wis iaformed that | 
a fernale was to preach there that evening. My curio- 


Sharp blow admivistered to it from the front sity being still excited, | accordingly w-ited, and I 
@ide of the letter with a mallet; the wax is | thank my God, was one of the forturate spectators on 


Broken into fragments and dust, but the im- 
Pression remains sunk in in/agiio on the metal, 
which thus forms a djc, with an effigy that is a 
perfect counterpart jof the writer's seal, ready 
for use. A letter fastened with a wafer previous 


to sealing it gives a good deal more tro sie; | 


| singing and prayer, this young female, unadorned | 


in this case a fine jet of gas is directed by means 
of a Blowpipe against the wax in a circle all 
round the wafer and the impression, and the 
‘wax being melted and the paper being burnt 
through in that circular line, there is no further 
impediment to the letter being op: ned, while 
the impression remains uninjured on the back. 
When the letter has been 
again, the gas jet is again put in requisition to 
80 up the perforation of the wax by fusing the 
neighboring parts, and the whole seal looks as 
if nothing had happened to it. The system of 
letter expionage is carried on still to as great an 
extent as under the old regime of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 


read and closed 





PF Margie, sy Proxy.—The Rev. David Mac- 
kenzic, in his Emigrant’s Guide, relates the 
following :—In 1840, a decent couple, after the 
msual proclamation in the church, came to Mr. 
H. to be married. It was afterwards, however, 
dliscovered that the bridegroom had been 
through some accident detained at home, and 
that it was his brother who arrived, accompa- 
mied by the bride and two or three of her friends. 
They waited a whole hour for the bridegroom, 
but never told the clergyman the real cause of 
their waiting. At list they stated they would 
wait no longer. 
them, and they returned home. When this 
irreparable blutder was afterwards discovered 
the married brother, in the simplicity of his 


heart, stated that he thought he could transfer | 


the young wife in the evening to his brother, 
the real bridegrogm, for whom he waited a 
whole hour, and thit he was “ unwilling to re- 
turn home from the parson, after having come 
80 far, without doing some business, by way of 
securing the woman.’’ We are not informed 
with which of the two brothers the blooming 
+ bride bas since lived—whether it was with her 
© veal or with her infended husband. But this is 
“ywe believe the greatest extension of a power of 


4 
attorney ever heard of. 


Kere-Harrs.—A San Francisco summer is 
peculiarly suited to the flying of kites, and we 
fare surprised that the amusement is not even 
™ore generally indulged ia than it appears to 
be. The Chinese have attracted some atten- 
ition lately by their operations in this line, and 
‘Rave furnished material for a parody on Bishop's 
(“Harp in the Air,’’ by flying kites in which 
ips of bamboo were so arranged as to produce 
humming sound on being acted upon by the 
wind, which buzzing music could be heard at a 
fz distance ; producing an effect, it must be 


Mr. H. accordingly married | 


the occasion. Precisely at four o'clock in the even- | 
ing,a young female, whose name I understood tu be 
| Elizabeth M’Kinny, from the n ighborhood of Fia 
| tona, in the county of Tyrone, emerged from the house 
of Mrs. Beatty, who very kindly granted the field on 
| the occasion, and ascended a rustic platform erected 
for the purpose, and after the usual preliminaries of 


| with anything bat the visible grace of God, quoted her 


| park (C. W ) recently, and, as an experiment, he 


| thas intent upon securing some game, anotber hunter 


| see what he supposed to bea fine ¢eer through the 


| the ages of eighty-seven and eizhty-eight 


| text from the second chapter of St Paul's Epistle to | 


the Ephesians, and Sth verse 
| saved, through faith, and that not of yourselves; 
the gift of (iod ."—and there preached t»a disce-n- 
ing assembly of at least 3,000 persons an elequent and 


‘For by grace are ye 
it is 


| men of meanness yet known. 


most impressive discourse, far the space of an bonr | 


and a-quarter. She had preached once before in Bal- 
linamallard Primitive Methodist Chapel, and lectured 
once at Lowtherstown, within the last six months. It 
appeared that all persons who could av-il 
of the opportunity, for five or seven miles round the 
country, were there. I could ecbserve the n from the 
neighborhood of Tempo, Lisbeliaw, Enniskillen 


| glass wes equal toa week and a-half’s wages, and 


themselves | 
| dance on the point of a cambric needle ?—Boston 


Kesh, and Trillick; aod although the great multitude 


was composed of Presbyterians, Protestants. and a 
| very large number of Roman Cathol'cs, yet notbirg 
could exceed the good conduct and becoming demei- 
| nor of all parties ; the only breath that could be heard 
was an occasional burst of tbanksgiving to (:od, and 


admiration of the visibly Div ired prez oss, | 
D »ly Divine inspired preacheress, | served, provided none of them are eclipsed 
for I learned she was no other personage than the < 


| youngest dauzhter (about twenty or twenty-two years 


| of age), of asmall farmer in the county I 


have al- | 


ready mentioned, and only attended and preached on | 


| this occasion by the special invitation of the Primi- 
| tive Methodist body, in this neighborhood, among 
whom she is, in a spiritual view, an extraordinary or- 
She was very plainly attired. Her hair, 
eyebrows, and eyelashes are almost white, and which, 


nament 


together with a rether pale, but a good-featured coun- 
tenance. give her, on the whole, the appearance of one 
who had received a commission from on High. I un- | 
derstand »he bas had very many invitations to preach 
from different parts of the country, and even from 
| Scotland 


her trouble, and states that it is in o»edience to an an- 


Sh- accepts no earttly fee or reward for | 


| swer to her prayer, about twelve months ayo, she ie 


thus prompted to act "—F-rmanagh Mail 


. . | 
|} Serritvatisa.—The Boston controversy re- | 


specting ** Spiritualism,’’ growing out of an offer of | 


8500 by (or through) The Courier to any one who 


could exhibit in the presence and to the satisfaction of 
| certain eminent Professo:s of the Nataral Sciences in | 
Harvard University, any such marvelous phenomena 
| as were commonly reported by Spiritualists as having | 
transpired in the presesce if not through the agency of 
| certain persons designated ‘‘ mediums,’ has resulted, 
| after a week's investigation, in the following award 
‘The Committee award that Dr. Gardner, having 
failed to produce before them an agent or medium who 
‘communicated a word imparted to the spirits in an 
adjoining room,’ ‘ who read a word in English written 
inside a book or folded sheet of paper,’ who answered 
any question ‘which the superior intelligences must 
be able to answer,’ ‘who tilted a piano without touch- 
ing it, or caused a chair to move a foot;’ and having 
failed to exhibit to the Committee any phenomenon 
which, under the widest latitude of interpretation, 
could be regarded as equivalent to either of these pro- 
posed tests, or any phenomenon which required for its 
production, or in any manner indicated a force wh ch 
could technically:be denominated Spiritual, or which 





was hitherto unknown to science, or a phenomenon of 
which the cause was not palpable to the Committee, | 
is, therefore, not entitled toclaim from Th-¢ 
Courier the proposed premium of $500 

‘It isthe opinion of the Committee, derived from 


Boston | 





Sonfessed, more curious than pleasing. Now 
hy cannot some inventive genius astonish the | 


Dhinere and delight his own countrymen by | 


< oing for the kite what Coleman did for the | duty to warn the community against this contamina- 
% ting is fluence, which surely tends to lessen the truth 


plano—apply to it an Eolian attachment—or in 
tite play the Eolian harp? 


ie a decided improvement on the monotonous 
plody now produced by the Chinese instru- 
nts. We hope the boys will try the kite- 


ps * just for a flyer.’’—California Paper. 


® 





uz Power or Kinpyess on CriMinats.— | 


: hen M. Obermaier first arrived at Munich, he 
pd from 600 to 700 prisoners in the jail, in 


‘worst state of insubordination, and whose | 


. ps, he was told, defied the harshest and 


stringent discipline; the prisoners were 

@— chained together, and attached to each chain 
an iron weight, which thé strongest found 
bulty in dragging -along; the guard con- 


~ aed ofabout 100 soldiers, who did duty not | 


gnly at the gates and around the walls, but also 
& the passages, and even in the workshops and 
ormitorics; and, strangest of all protections 
the possibility of an outbreak or indivi- 


evasion, twenty to thirty large savage dogs | 


the blood-hound breed were let loose at 
ight in the passages and courts, to keep their 
oh and ward. M. Obermaier’s system of 
and labor has so completely changed 
pandemonium, that the prison-gates stand 
P Open, Without a sentinel at the door, and 
guard of only twenty men idling away their 
in a guard room off the entrance-hall.-- 

y's Not so Bad as they Seem. 





Pus Srerr ruat Catouny ts Mapex or.—Mr. 
Iberforce relates that at one time he found 


sif chronicled as “St. Wilberforce,” in | 


opposing journal, and the following given as 
instance of his Pharisaism :’’—« He was 
m! it seen,’’? says the journal, “ walking up 
idown in the Bath Pump Room, reading 
prayers, like his predecessors of old, who 
| prayed in the corners of the streets to be seen 
| of men.” “As there is generally,” says Mr. 
© Wilberforce, « some slight circumstance which 
rvereeness turns into a charge or reproach, I 
n to reflect, and soon found the occasion of 
‘the calumny. 
Pump Room, in conversation with a friend 
F passage was quoted from Horace, the ac- 
racy of which was questioned, and as I had 
Horace in my pocket, I took it out and read 
words. This was the plain ¢ bit of wire’ 
hich factiogg malignvity sharpened into a pin 
Do pierce my reputation.” How many ugly 
ins have been manufactured out of even 

ler bits of wire than even that? 


6 


Ral 


‘ —_— . 
Tu Raix.—The New York Mercury, in) 


ing of the late «rainy spell,” says :—We 
nk it was R.H. Stoddard who poetized such 
ther by singing— 
« We knew it would rain, for all day long 
A spirit, on slender ropes of mist, 
Was iowering bis golden bucket down 
Into the vapory amethyst 
~ This is all very fine for a poct to say of a 
: afternoon shower, but our idea would 


pre like— 


> 


© knew it would rain, for the whole week long 
demon, whose breath congee! d our blow 
lowering bis slimy buckets down 

"a mixture of water and mud 


| observation, that any connection with spiritualistic 


* ; of man apd the purity of woman. 
her words try the experiment of making the | 


The effort, if suc- | 
ful, would produce a charming effect, and | 


It was this—I was walking in 


circtes, so called, corrupts the morals and degrades 
the intellect. They therefore deem it their solemn 


+» The Committee will publish a report of their pro- 
ceedings, together with the results of additional inves- 


|New Y< 


| be produced, a German wine. 
| : ‘ 
prepared by precipitating all substances which would, 


| with the gas, is bottled under pressure with a very ia- 


| shower), witha tin pailin his hand, was startled by 
| the loud crash of thunder. 





tigations and other evidence, independent of the spe- 
cial case submitted to them, but bearing upon the sub- 
ject of this stupendous delusion 
** BENJAMIN PEIRCE, Chairman, 
* LS. AGASSIZ, 
“B.A. GOULD, 
“E N. HORSFORD. 

‘Cambridge, Jane 29, 1557 "’ 

We do not publish the papers accompanying this | 
award, since it suffices that they show, so far as we 
can judge, that all desirable latitude was accorded to 
the *Spiritualists’’ in 
which resulted as above 

If we mistake not, a similar investigation was had | 


pursuing the ennai, 


| and a similar judgment rendered at Paris some seven- | 
ty-odd years ago, with regard to the alleged phe- 
| nomena popularly known as Mesmerism or Animal | 
| Magnetism. 


Tur Princess or ENGLAND AND HER Lover: 
—The Princess Roy:! of England jis only sixteen Her 
future husband, Prince Frederic William of Prussia, | 
istwenty. Both are said to be and are well bred and 
amiable persons. The marriage between them will 
come off some time this fall. Now that the British 
Parliament has settled $200,000 on the bride, and 
given ber besides an allowance of #40 000 a year, no 
| ditfoulty stands in the way. It is, indeed, whis 
| pered in aristocratic circles in Regland that even were 
| political or fl: aecial objections presented to the mar- | 

riage, it would still be persevered in. The youthful 
| lovers have seen a great deal more of each other than 
| princes and princesses used to do, before marriage, in 
| olden time; and an attachment bas sprung up between 
| them of a decidedly obstinate character On the side 
| Of the Princess especially, we are given to under- | 
| stand, the feeling is impetuous and resolute. She is 
reported to have declared that she cared nothing what 
Parliament might vote; she would marry Frederic 
without a title or a penny, and she knew that he loved | 
her weil enough to recipricate the intention This is 
very refreshing, after a glance at the record of former 
royal marriages in England. | 

Casting aA Mgyntais into Tuk Sea.—The 
English journals give accounts of a gigantic course 
of operations, viz: that of casting a mountain into 
the sea off Holyhead to form a breakwater. 120,000 
tons of rock were recently thrown down by one blast, 
making 6,000,000 tons which have thus been dis 
gorged) In tne mining operations which take place 
for this purpose the quantity of gunpowder used an- 
nually exceeds 500000 pounds, or more than 250 
and the stones deposited in the sea for the for. 
mation of tae rubble foundations and embankment 
exceeds yearly 1,000,000 tons. In addition to the 
agency which guopowder affords for the construc. 
tion of thie breakwater, there are employed upwards 
of 1,200 men, a large number of locomotive engines, 
stationary emgines, travelling with steam | 
power, and every modera appliance which mechan! 
eal skillean bring to bear, This great work ts the 
com plement of the tubular tron bridge which ayngns 
the Menal Strait«, Holyhead being the polat a 
parture for Lreland 


tons ; 


cranes 


Ix Troy, N. Y., the ladies cive 


a new feature at thelr Faire, which makes them draw 


introduced 
like steam engines All the most bewitching girls 
wear placards labelied ++ kisses one shilling each ;"’ 
| and in some cases, where dealers possess extraordi- 
nary beauty, as high as twenty-five cents t+ obtained 
We don't be 


‘free love 


Cheap enough, but dear at any price 

lieve in buying kisses, but want them as 

gifts ° =e 
o>" A question has been raised in oae of our 

Courts whether a blind man can be liable for a 

The lawyers are puzzled. 

in all things; even 


bill at sight. 

Co” There is a mean 
virtue itself 
strictly 


has its stated limits; which, not 


being observed, it ceases to be a 


virtue, 





| net, are said to be Free Masons. 
| mact.—The Logansport (Ind.) Pharos states that Dr 


| lebrity as the inventor«f a trap for the removal of 
| tape worms, has recently peifurmed a cure that is 


| eases by numerous physicians of skill, and by seve- 


| her sufferings, instead of aygravating it as had been 
ithe result of previous treatment she had received. 


| to the domestic affairs of her fimily or even to take 


lan equal leagth of time transpired before she could 


| Solvent bke par 
dis 


| Vader 5's 


| Maritime bk Bangor 


, Soly bis 





NEWS ITEMS. 
Fricutexen Ovr or His Sxix.—A young 
men went out hunting for deer in the woods near La 


clothed himself in a deerskin, and took a stand where 
those animals were known to pass quite often ‘While 


came near making game of him; fur, happening to 


Svoar.—The reduction of duty on the Ist of 
July will hardly work as much redoction in sugar as 
consumers have felt jast reason to hope for. The re- 
duction will be only about 20 per cent of the present 
duty of 30 per cent., or the duty will be 20 per cent in- 
stead of 30. This will give an average reduction in 
price on the average invoice cost of only aboat a half- 
cent per pound, which is probably less than many <on- 





thicket, the new comer took deliberate aim at it and 
fired. Fortunately, the ball missed the counterfeit 


| deer, but it succeeded in “ frightening him out of bis | 


skin’ 

Otp Peorte Gettisa Marriep.—Justice 
Purdy yesterday married a couple who had attained | 
The bride 
was baspful, and requested th:t the effice-door be clo- 
sed to keep out speetators during the performance of | 
the ceremonies.— Detroit Press. 

Sriexoue Seectwen or Meaxness.—-There 
isa rich man in this liberal and open-h a ted commu- 
nity, who can boast of being the most spl-ndid speci- 
He employs a little boy 
as house servant, who accidentally broke a side-door- 
lizbt in washing tt. The light was of common win- 
dow glass. but the liberal, high-minded, and would- 
be-aristocrat orde-ed a glazier to putin a plate glass, 
and mad« ths poor Ley pay fer it! Thecost of the 
the vlass originally broke cost jast one-quarter that of 
the rew one! How many souls of that size could 
Ledger 

Srar-Gaziva Mape Easry.—The Scientific 
American gives a very simp'e mode of examining the 
sate!lites of the planet Jupiter. Onaclear night take 
a looking-glass, and, either atthe window or out cf | 
doors, 0 pluce it as to receive the impression of the | 
planet. By 


flected in 





a close examination of the planet as re- 
its satellites will also be ob- 
It is ra- 
ther remarkable, however, th:t although these satel- 


the glass, all 


lites can thus be seen, while tney cannot be seen with 
the naked eye, that neither Venus nor the moon can be 
seen as distinctly by reflection as they can by observ- 
ing them with the naked eye 

Cuampacne; “ Tue Best Branps’’ MApe IN 
rw —At the present time in New York City 
there are thirteen establishments which manufacture 
champagne, or, in other words, convert still wines 
into sparkling ones; fur no process has yet been dis- 
covered fo- producing an artificial wine which posses- 
ses the flavor and other qualities of the product of the 
grape 
light French, and sometimes, if sparkling Hock is to 
The wine, after being 


Toese manufacturers use for their purpose, a 


when charyed with carbonic acid, be deposited in the 
bottle, is subjected to a high pressure of carbonic acid 
by machinery, such as is used for the manufacture of 
soda water, and after being well agitated in contact 


genious machine. 

Sagacity or A Doc.—-Old Rolla, a well- 
known hound, of Montgomery, Alabama, a few days 
since fell intoa well, forty feet deep, in which he 
showed very little sagacity; but he made up for it in 
getting out. A rope being let down to him, he seized 
tbe end in his teeth, and was thus—only, however, on 
the second trial—hauled safely forty feet out of the 
well —N. O. Pic. 

A Gopty GarpENER Wantep.—-The fol- 
lowing advertisement is taken from the Gardener’s 
Chronicle of the Lith alt.: 

*‘ Wanted—A gardener, by a Christian family, resi- 
ding five miles from London; must be young and ac- 
tive, understanding his profession, and willing to make 
himself useful in the house. He must be savingly ac- 
quainted with the Lord Jesus Christ. Apply, by let- 
ter,p. p.,toT S, Ke. 

‘* (25 Spital Square, London, N.E.)’’ 

Tue Comet.—An Irish laborer, while going 
hom: from Lis work (Thursday evening, during the 


He was on Washington 
street, near the foot of Avery street, at the time. He 
stopped for a moment, as though surprised, but as 
peal after peal reverberated through the heavens, sha- 
king the earth with its solidity, and flash after flash of 
lightning blinded his eyes, he dropped his pail, clasp- 
ed his hands together, and with a yell of ‘‘ the comet! 
the comet !—murther, the comet !’’ rushed frantically 
along the street, and did not stop his headlong course 
until he reached his home.— Boston Herald. 
Presipent Brcuanan, Vice President Breck- 
inridge, Gen. Cass and Howell Cobb; of the Cabi- 


A Sxaxe RemMovep From A Woman's Sto- 


A. Myers, of that city, who has acquired some ce- 


wortry of morethan ordinary mention. Mrs. E. 
Ryan, of Fort Wayne, about 22 years of age, had 
been severely afflicted for years with a sensation in the 
tomach as though there was some reptile moving in 
it. During that time she was treated for various dis- 


ral for tape worm. Hearing of Dr. Myer’s new pro- 
cess for the removal of parasites from the human sto- 
mach, Mrs. R. weat to Logansport and placed herself 
under his charge. Within two weeks Dr M. re- 
moved from ber stomach a snake about 34 feet long, 


and 1% inches in diameter, and relieved her of all 


The latter part of her illness she was un ible to attend 


care of herself. [t required two hours to prepare for 
retiring at night; and after being assisted into bed, 


lie dowa—and often she was deprived of sleep for 
nights Frequently she would walk the 
floor until exhausted, because unable to lay down 
without the moat exeructating pain, Mrs. Ryan's 
own words are, that ‘her sufferinga were such that 
she often prayed for death to relieve them.’ Mrs 
R. supposed she swallowed the snake, which was 
appareatly of the water species, while drinking from 
aspring in the evening at her former residence west 
of Port Wayne. Soe left the care cf Dr. M. for 
home, feeling as though she was saved from worse 
than death 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


CorrecreD FoR THE SaturpDay Evenina Post, 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 29 South Third Street. 

PuILaDELpHia, July 3, 1857. 


North Carelina. 
4 two li dis 


together 





Pennsylvania. 
Solvent bis par to $ dis | Sclv bks 
Relief notes dis | Small notes 
Lanoaster bk SO dis G 
Erie City bie 35 dis | Old bis 
Bk of Newoastle 3) dis | New bks 

New Jersey. | Bk Columbas _ 
So'vent bks par to4dis| Bk of Milledgviile 
Merch bk Bridgeton 3!dia| Man & Meoh 
Wheat Grower's bk jumbus ,, BO sale 

Newton 8) dis | Planters’ and Mech’s 
Commercial Bk, bk, Dalton no sale 
Perth Amboy, failed South Carolina. 
Delaware. Solv bks adis 
Alabama. 
Bk of Mobiie 
Maryland. Other solv bke 
Valley bk Hagerstwn nosale Mississippi. 
Mavent Die partodg die] All bks unoerta: 
Far & Meo bk Keutoo | dis Leuisiana. 
DistrictefCelumbia. | Solv bks 
bixonauge bk Ww dial Ohie. 
Sov bke a dis | Solv bks 
a New Yerk. ;' | Be of Cireievilie 
Solv bike par to } dis | Canal 
th Avenue bk } ie! eutucky. 
Kaickerbooker bk yy ie | Solv bke 
bar ba Onondaga ie! Indiana. 
Ner& Man bk Oswgo ® din | New sulveat bee 
ba be Byudao ® dia | Sate bk 
Bmpire City be le dia | Shawnee bk, Atti 
Ceutra bk 14 dis | Grameroy bk, 
Champlain LS bo sale | Other bke 
Maine. 
Soiv bke } die} Deogtes bk, Carmi, @ dis 
Ra of Hallowell M4 dis! Rushville bk, Rehville, =o 
bh lsworth @ dis | Solveut bis 3 dis 
1S dus} Agrioy tural bk 
Canton bk Soth China ne aale | Amer Ex bk 
hachange bk no sale } Bk Common wealth 
Hancock bk | Misseuri. 
New Hampshire. | Sulv bks 
Solv bks t dis! Teunessee. 
Lanoaster bk closed | Bk of East Tenn 
bxeter bk faiied | River Bank 
Verment. | Sorv Dis 
¢dis Smal notes 


South Reyalton bk no sale | Central bk bo 
Cennecticat. Farmers’ and Meoch’s 
Soiv hive k, Memphis 
Massachusetts. | New bks 
die Michigan. 
s 





| 


Solv bar 1 

Rhede Island. So'v bk 

Solv hee i dis | Arkansas. 

Bk Repub Providence W dis) All bks no 
Canada. Wisecensin. 

Solv bke 2dia | Solv baka 

Zimmerman bdis 
Virginia. Commerown, & Agrioul- 

Soiv des itotdis! tural bk Galveston 6 dis | 

Re of Kanwhae ) 

Corp's Alexandria | 


adie 
Texas. 
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al ; _ i » ? 
nes. 
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' oblige 


sumers have been led to suppose. 
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seribes ® conversation between a “hich fl atim’’ iady in 
search of a lost boy aud an operator in the othee of the Po- 
hee Telege- gh: Operatu:—"* Please to deseripe jis dress.’* 

Well, sir, he word a Prince of Wales glace pouit de soie 
jacket, trimmed with Valencicanes,”” “A what, madam?" 
“A Prince of Wales gince poult d» seie jacket, short Va 
lentia trowsers, with cambric ruffles, and a Sultan's cap 
with bullien tassel.’’ Tris was a queer costume aml vary 
unlike the Aegnat garments for youths’ wear sold at the 
Brown Stone Cothing Hal! of Rockhill & Wouson, Now 
68 and 4.5 (new style) Chestuut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
adel phia. 





DO NOT WASTE YOUR HEALTH and money in 
purcoasing worthiesa nost-ums when there is medic ne 
whie’ wil perform all it prom-ses. The Oxygenated Hit- 
tere teri! eure aay complaint arising from impaired diges- 
tron, or debi ity, 





ROOT GALULERY.—Sun-lit Crayons, a new wonder 
superior to Ambrotypes, taken by Cook only, corner ot 
Fifth and Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ootl-tf 





(= EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.-—Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both prohtabie 
and pleasant by addressing ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
151 Willam Street, New York. nov2-tf 





WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 

A fresh and new stock of Watches, Jewelry. Silver and 
P.ated Ware in every variety, Wholesale and Rerail, at 
grentiy Reduced Prices, at the Old Estab isnhment, No. 
62: Market Street, above Sixth Srreet. Old number 2in, 

je2v- tt WM. BAILEY & SON, 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired clergyman. 
restored to hea’th ina few days, after many years of g: ex! 
nervous suffering, is anxious to mike enews the means of 
cure. Will send (free) the prescription used. Direct the 
Rev. John M. Dagnali,No. 50 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


MARRIAGES. 


7” Marriage notices must always be accompanied by 
a responsibie name, 




















At Wilmington, Del. on the morning of the 2d instant, by 
Friends’ Ceremony, in presence of the Mayor, HENRY 
Buzsy, to Fannig, daughter of John Cazier, all of Wil- 
mington, 

On the 2th ultimo, y the Rev. C. F. Turner, Mr. 
Geoncs R. Patron, to Miss Susan B. Morris, both of 
Philadelphia, 

On the 2th ultimo, by the Rev. W. Swinden, Major 
Manton G. Hiss, of Bristol,1o ReBecca, daughter of 
W. Narragon, Esq. of Emilie, all of tucks county, Pa 

Onthe 7th uitimo, by the Rev. Anthony Atwood Mr. 
CuaARLes FLanpeERs. of Sanbornton, N. H. to AMANDA 
G OvramM, of Philade!phia. 

Ou the 24th uitimo, by the Rev. G. K. Warner, Mr. 
Joseru CUuLHING, of Baltimore, to Etta V. daughter of 
Geo. Witman, formerly of this city. 

Onthe 7thof May, by the Rav. Newton Heston, Mr. 
apse Hack Ney, to Miss Purse A. JENNINGS, both of 
thre city. 

Ou the 23th ultimo, by the Rev, Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. 
Henry Hawkins, to Miss Sve A. BECHTEL, both of this 
ovy. 

On the 2ith uitimo, by the Rev. J. B McCollough, Mr. 
Fernanva J. Grirritu, to Mise Evizasetu BE. Mc 
Cru Loven, both of West Goshen, Chesrer county, Pa 

On the kth ultimo, by the Kev. Mr. Durborow, Mr. 
J L. Brown, of Charleston, 8. C, to Miss ANGELINE 
VENNING, 01 Chis city, 

On the 2ist of May, by the Rey. D. Duffeill, Mr. Str- 
pnen G. Watuace, to Miss Saran Zour, both of 
Mil'ville, N. J. 

On the 2d u'timo, by the Rev. Alfred Cookman, Mr. 
WILLIAM F.. ScHEBRER, to Miss Saran A. Lewis, both 
of Puilade phia, 

On the 2ist_olitimo, by the Rev. J. E, Meredith, Mr. 
WILuiaM H. McMULLIns, to Miss Kate WorrELL, both 
of this city. 

On the Sith ultimo, by the Rev. N. M. Jones, GrorcE 
corr, to IsppELLa Gwyn, both of this city. 


DEATHS. 








1?” Notices of Deaths must always be acoompanied by 
responsible name. 


| able in exey insta mens of five dollars per moath and =p 
| wards. ‘Tew .erms are made ea<y to imeure its rapid la 


1.OsST CHILDREN.—A face ious reporter thus de- | P 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five cents a line for the firs: insertion. 

Thirty cents 8 line for each subsequent insertion. 

Doubdie oo’umna Dollar a line for 
every insertica. 

{0 Payment is required in advance. 








TO ALL WANTING FARMS 
IN A MILD CLIMATE AND 4 HEALTHY PLACE. 


FARMS FOR SALE 
IN CAMDEN, BURLINGTON AND 
| ATLANTIC COUNTIES, 


25 MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
| ON THE CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAIL. 
ROAD, NEW JERSEY. 











A large tract divided into smal! Farms to suit the actual 
setiler. all perseas cesiring a Farm. ORIGINAL 

| PLAN.—The sor! ts of the best quality and very produc- 
| tece. [tis beimg extensively improved by good turaprkes, 
Houses arealreary b. It, It les dreetty upon the Rauseoad, 
a .d nas the iargest mectrk<' for prolace, and adjacent to tne 
largest p-paletion u the Union. The Farms are made 


ro e+ eptan’ ent Ancerment in value. The price of the tand 
is from 312te 8.0 peracre, paysble in this way, within a 
term of 4 years, with interest. The improvements are being 
exteorsively carced on it is a scene of the vasiest im 
provements oat of Philaieliphia. Prac ical _farme s from 
the le.sth a do bresdih of 1 Middle and New Enciand 
States are settling aud c!: ari "arms. It is an Important 
business place o1 account of ite being in the midst of a 
great ma: ket. 

Ten thousand acres heve been laid out, upon which 
eon< can improve and locate at once, and receive & deed for 
the Farms trey buy. 

The sou. is a fine rich loam. witha clay bottom, and reten- 
tire of mapure. [1s free of stones ard easily wo ked. It 
a~wunds largely in che phospha es, and such is its fertility, 
that from the crops pr duced, both u this land and the 
large area -djo.ning, under cultivation, it will be found not 
to be excelled anywhere in the production of crops most 
adapted to its market, suchas Corn, Potatoes, Oats, W reat, 
ali kinds of Vegetables and Fruits generally, particula:ly 
fer trucking. both on account of the nature of the soil and 
its being directly in the Philadelphia market. At Hammon 
ton the Corn crop averaged 60 bushels to the acre, aud 
the other crops named in proportion. It also abounds with 
the best quality of muck manure, It is directly upon the 
borders of the Freee azricultu'sidis rict whch supplics the 
New York and Philedeipbia markets, embracing a popula- 
tion of several millions, and where, as may be ascertained 
from the census reports, farms are "he most valuab eof any 
in the Union, Ail in thia reizhborhood are exceroinely 
productive and profitable, Some of this land is now under 
cultivation, Land can be procured already cleared or 
partly timbered. a'so under cul:ivation Houses are already 
built and for sale, which will answer the temporary wants 
of the se tier. 

This location is perfect!y healthy; the fever and ague ie 
unknown. The water is of the best quality, being soft and 
perfectly pure. 

The division of 10,000 acres immediately adjoins the town 
of Hammorton, Some is under cultiva ion—several tnou- 
sind acres have been cleared fur farms: purchase 8 are now 
extensively improving: it can at once be pieced ina state 
of productiveness; it is coursed by fine streams of the best 
water; it is being opened by a Lumber of turnpike roads 
and avenues leading intothnetown E-erything is on bacd 
to supply settlers—steam and water power @aw mills are in 
operation. Lumber can hbadat acheap price A good 
house can be bu It for from $3" to 85m, A brick vara is 
about being established, and a lateral raiircad, three-fourths 
ef a mile in length, is ueder contract, to supply Hammon 
ton with stone from the adjacent quarries, Scores, work- 
shops, &c., are about being ©pened. A number of dwoilings 
are already buit; aleo,a church, school-house, Fe. It ts 
intended to expend a hundred thousand dollars more in 
improvements, such as buridings, turnpike rads, &c, 

‘The situa‘ion of the place is picturesque and beautiful. 
It is on the borders of Lake Hammonton, and is laid out in 
walks and groves. A beautiful Oak Park along the shores 
of the lake 18 intended to be reserved for public use. Ham- 
—_ bas been laid out into Town Lots, tne cost of which 
are $5. 

Arrangements can at once be made to have houses built, 
and farms p'aced in order by persons at Hammonton. 

In settling here the emigrant has many advantages. He 
is within a few hours’ ride of the great cities ia the Middle 
States and New Ensland. He is near his old friends and 
associations, He is ina settled countiy, where every iun- 
provement and comfort of civiliza‘ion isat He is in 
& healthy place, and is not subject to the certainty of 
losing the greater pari of his Senile, and his own health, by 
those mslignant fevers, which make the graves of so many 
millions of the young and hardy, in far-off regions, away 
from home and friends. Besides he has a mild climate, and 
an open winter, 

This presents a rare opportunity to the industrious —it 
enables ail who wish to better their condition to become 
independent, it will seon be taken up, and, owing to its 
rapid improvements, it will greatly enhance in value, 
This would ail have been settled betore, had it not been 
heid in the hands of large proprietors, who could not, until 
recently, dixpose of it in a me¢nnerto suit the farmer and 
actual settler. The investment enables a man to provide 
for himsetf and family—in a manner which is safe and cer- 
tain—against the contingencies of business, and misfor- 
tunes of life. 

The terms are suchas to enable any man, at a small sav- 
ing, at less than the cost of ordinary trifles,to make a pur- 
chase, 

ROU TE.—The railroad trains go and return from Phila- 
delphiatwicea day, Leave Vine street whagf at 7} o'clock 
A. M. for Hammonton, (whea there, ingtire for Judge 
WALKER, the Agent,) or leave at same ? ce at 30’ clock 
P.M. Public accommodation can be had at Hammonton. 

‘There are many already rT | and persons should be 
prompt to examine the land, in order to obtain loca: ions to 
suit them 

W arrantee Deeds will be given to coach purchaser. Title 
is good and indisputable, The first instalment upon a pur- 
chase of 20 acres is ten dollars, or more in proportion, which 
can be sent by letter, and purchase secured. 

Pamphlets, Maps and general informa'ion wi'l be furnish- 
ed upon Application toSAMUEL B. COUGHLIN, Agent, 
23) South THIRD Street, below Walnut, Philadelphia. 








On the 27th ult mo, Exuan THomas, aged 76 years, 

On the @th ultimo, ELLEN RENsHAW, aged 82 years, 

On the 24th ultimo, MarGaret, daughter of the late 
Wm. Hamilton. 

Ou the Vth ulrimo, Mrs, ANN WiGut, aged 77 years. 

On the Btn ultimo, Mra, CATHARINE BEIDEMAN, aged 
68 venrs. 

On the 2ta ultimo, Lovisa M. K. wifeof Wyman Field, 
aged 30 years, 

Onthe 2th ultimo, Aaron C, Mostanpkr, aged 21 
yenrs. 
" Outhe Bth ultimo, Sattizg W. wife of Thomas Est- 
ack, Jr. 

On the 27th ultimo, ADamM FRANK, aged 57 years. 

On the 2th ultimo, CHRISTIAN SCHMIDT, aged 47. 

On the 27th ultimo, Mes. Saran, wile of George Guest, 
aged 2 years and 2 months. 

On tho 27th ultimo, Mrs, Amy ITALL, azed 52 years. 

On too 2th ultimo, Mrs, CatHaRine Kipp, aged 89. 

Oa the 26th ultimo, Jonn 8S. MaRKLEY, aged 45 years, 

On the 3th ultimo, MaRGaRET ANN, daughter of Wim. 
and Juin Wilson, aged 17 yen. 

On the %th ultimo, Miss SARAH SmiTH, aged 58 years, 

At Crestline, Ohio, on the ath ul imo, EpMuND P. son 
of John O. Mead, of th 8 city, aged 19 years, 

On the 28h ultimo, Mr. Zaran O. Bootn, aged 56, 

On the 2th u'time, Jounn Huston, aged 22 years, 

On the 3th ultumo, Mr. Bans. CUENERY, aged 73. 

Morristown, Ohio, June 25, 1857. 

Mr. Editor of the Post:—1 sond you the names of some 
friends in Californ'a who bave left this world, 

Mr, Samvue. Newman, of Olio, died of consumption in 
California, 

Mr. Tuomas Bircn, of Ohio, died of chronic Diarrhaa 
in California, : 

Mr. Joun Raxer, of Ohio, died in California of fever, 

Their ages Ldo not know, LT have just received a letter 
with thoir deaths, Wall the other papers please copy, and 

SaiveL R. Kiorrs. 








MPROVED MACHINE FOR CLEANING and 
OL tsitING NE ANS ¥ (Ilustrated in Saturday 
Rreamg Post, Jay Lith, 187), ‘Pars ta, beyond doubt, 
the best Ruife Cleaner ever invented; moeta with great 
favor wherever iatroduced, and ia destined to have an ex- 
tensive aale, The price is owly $15 a liber discoant to 
the trade, The Bevotrie Polishing Mowder, sold wit the 
Machine, produces a beautiful auver polish, and ta also ad: 
rmirably adapted for cleaning pees, Ut, Biae, paint, glass, 
&o. All orders shoud be addeosaed to ; 

J NAC ES WILCOX, 

Manufacturers’ Depo 


t 
july ll-2 No. 713 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa, 


COATES & BROWN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


WwOOoL, 


Ne. 127 Market Street, above Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Particulars of the Market given by letter when desired. 
july li-3t 
Cox RING!---The whole art of CONJURING 
mado easy, with full instructions how to perferm near- 
ly 200 of the most astounding and wonderful fears o 
Hocus Pocts, SLEIGHT OF HAND, VENTRI- 
LOQUISM and LEGERDEMAIN. allustratel with 100 
Engravings. Price 25 cents, and the sent free of 
postage, gtttcess LONG & CO., Brasher Falls, N. Y. 
julyi 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


THE BEST 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLY, 


COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME 


JULY FIRST. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, New York, 


BOOK AGENTS, 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
POTTER’S 
Incomparable Subscription Books, 


ENTERPRISING MEN 
ARE COINING MONEY ON THEM. 


“4 Word te the Wise,’’ &e. 


JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 
15 Sansom St., Philade phia, Pa. 











Address 
julyaeat 











my3-tf 





2.500 Mediate RAPID SELLING. Va unnie Pe | 


mily Works, whic! by their [ow proces, umserestems 
a Boe wa eee bs her ater For | parti 
culars apply, if you live Kast, to HEN v Ho VE, io9 
Nassau st., New York, if you live West, BATHS, ) 
ain St., Cineimpati, mals- 


a Po aR RE 


HE CHURRUS REMEDY.—This is the name 
given to a new discovery in medicine, first used by 
members of the East India Mission in Burmah, It has 
been thorough'y tested in private practica by skillful phy- 
sicians in New York, and as arrangements are now com- 
— by which a constant supply will be received, it has 
wen resolved to offer this medicine to the public by ad- 
vertisement, Its curative etlects so far have poegnaeed 
anything hitherto witnessed in the h.story of Medicine, 
atter four years of observation and cxreful experiment, 
made by some of the most eminent Physicians in New 
York, we have their authority for saying that no Herb or 
Extract, Gum, Minera: or Root, can compare for its Medy- 
einal Virtues wich this Eastern Remedy that we now in- 
troduce. The mest nape eases of Chronic Disease have 
surrendered to its health restoring powers, Cases that have 
batiled the combined skull of our most renowned Physicians, 
have been cured by its means, asif by miracle. Wehave 
seen the death-stricken Consumptive rally to life and vixor 
under its vivifying influence. We have witnessed the 
most obstinate Nervous diseases, Neuraigia pains, attended 
with Lose of Memory, Confusion of Ideas, repepers. un- 
conquerable Depression of Spirits and General Debility va- 
nish before it, and their victims regain once more—Health, 
Clearness of Intellect, Renewal of Strength and Happiness, 
In shert, as we believe that as for every disease with 
which it has ploased Heaven to afflict sinful man, a reme- 
dy is provided in nature, if itonly be di igently sought for; 
80 we believe that this Wonderful Medicine was provided 
bya mercifu Providence for th» relief and cure of those 
complaints which have hitherto defied human skill to alie- 
viate, ‘This medicine is made from a Gum, extract 
ed from a Burmese plant, called * Ir Churrus,’’ or, 
'-The Life-Giver,’’ and though long used by the native 
Physicians, is only now introdvced in this country. The 
plant is hold sacred by the superstitious natives of Bur- 
mah, to their idol, Buddha, and is unknown in other regions 
of the East. Our experience, and the teatimony of able 
Physicians, justifies us in declaring it to be the grentest 
blessing for Consumptives and sufferers from Nervous Dis- 
eases and Debility, yet given to man, The Churrua Reme- 
dy is prepared under the supervision ot Rev, J, A. Arm- 
strong, in the form of a mixture, and of Pilla, for the froi't- 
ty of tranaportation, #0 a box of Pilla oan be sent by post, 
free, where the expense of transporting bottles would be 
«creator, The prioe fixed ia $1, for either the Pilla or Mix- 
ture, All invalide are invited to call and try gratuitously 
he virtues of thin Great Remedy, at the Agenoy of Rev, 
« Ae ARMST RONG, 169) Fultoa Street, New York, 
irom where the Pilla will be sent free, to any part, on re: 
oeipt of 1, 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


{ OYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—Piease to 
yt thie! Agente Wanted! Rate ucementa for 


1857, 
in want t will receive 
out A Oak OF WICKS he the Newt ae a 
paid, dy ress. 
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Brealit Piwit iauk wanes Okt 
© . s 4s . ~~ 
ourrpeior ne arian pce, Bk Duley th Pi 
will be sarefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our 
risk and re coopting tes of Cal oon Gaaie =e Uni- 
b vassers. we.| known 
Se tye es 
x ¢ pleasure in - 
Ueoseur Generel Crroularof Booke, terms, and fui! informa- 
tion reiative to the es Sy ot SE: 


ERT SEARS, Publisher 
nov29-tf 181 WiLttant sr.,N.¥. 


V TANTED, 75 AGENTS, Salary from $75 to 
$150 per month. Enclose stamp, Address 
july li St J. G, GORE & CO., Newbury port, Mass. 
LL FOR 25 CENTS.—Reoceipt for maki lone 
Aa good aa that made by Bees; ‘Faeoret Art of Honey 
ine Fi on A! of etypae tbe great French 
,**Pateat Sciver-Plating,’’ reser 
a , A. ROG URS” Sigourney lowa. 


WM. D. ROGERS. 


COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 
- Corner of Sixth and Master Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Coclvedin Surebtldiye style sod Stemumon of beh 
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| Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse. 


ES TO EVER oTH USE MRS. 
W'WiNkcow's sournina SYRUP tos you 
| ohiidren Costing. Yow mag rely upon it, it wil give ren 
| on tee) = e nthe matter, as MIL, by 
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} CAN NOW TE EY Lt is the iption 
s zper ae nae BNC . rie 
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| riety “nod brghitwuse cy shittren, selethor trae 
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Bi ian SU 
| eaten “Tt ion old and wal tried tecmady (‘he United 
PRICE ONLY 86 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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| PERKINS ow Vers benttnesiohoweeee 


{ U7" Sod by Druggists throughout the world, — my23-18 


THE WATER-CORE JOURNAL. 


The WATER-CURE JOUR NAL—devoted to Phy - 
siology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life asd Health— 
with Eazravings illustrating the Human System—A com- 
plete Guide to Health ani Longevity. Published monthly 
by FOWLER axv WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. York. 


Goon HgeaLrm ts ove Great Wayr.— " 
itonly by a knowledge of the Laws of Life Alf co 
of Disease. All sulyects connected with Diet 
Rathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwellings. Clothing. 
Occupation, &e., are Cae presentes in the Warsr- 
Cere Jocrxat. Hydropathy is fully explained a: ap- 
lied to al known diseases, W -Cure is not equalied 
y any other mode of treatment in those complaints pecu- 
har to Women. Particular directions are given for the 
treatment of ordinary cases at HOME. so that all may apply 
it. Beleving Health to be the basis of all we 
rely on the friends of good Health to placea copy of Tux 
Waree-Core Jovanxat in every family ie the United 

t Ten 


Stares. Singie Copy,$1 a year; Five Copies, 
Copies, $7. Now is the = a o. 
_ FOWLER asp WELLS, 
No, 308 Broadway, New York. 





~ 





*‘Weknow of no American periodical which tsa 
greater abundance of val ¢ information on all subjects 
relating to human progress and welfare.’"— N.Y. Tribwa-. 
“This Journal is, unquestionably, the most h 
Health Journal in the workd.""—N. T Yeanins Pe. 6 





For Three Dollars, in advance, a copy of Life Mlustra- 
ted, the Phrenological Journal, and the i ‘wre Jowr- 
nal, will he sent a year to one address. Now is the time 
to subseribe, july4-2 





‘*K sow THYSELF."'—A MIRROR OF THE 
MIND; or, YOUR CHARACTER FROM 

YOUR LIKENESS. For particulars, send a 3 cert stamp 
to FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
jeR- 4 
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OPEN DIAL, LEVER, LEPINE and PLAIN 
WATCHES. 

J. LADOMUS has constant! hand 

of the above, of various setralel mien te war- 

rants tc give full satisfection as timekee ; also, ai 

assortment of JEWELRY, ery Sone ptr, all + 

which will be sold at the LOWEST PRICES, at 

store, No. 1113, formerly 413 Market St., above Fleveut 
my9- 13 


THE CHEAPEST WATCHES and 
JEWELRY 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Gold Hunting Lever Watohes, full Jewelied, 18 Ka. 
Case, only 
Gold Levers, Opes Face, Full Jeweled, 16 Ka, 
Gold Lepines, 18 Ka. Case 
Siver Levers, F uii Jewelled, Hunting Case 
Silver Levers, Full Jewetlec, Open Face 
Stver Lepine Watches 
Go'd Fob, Vest. or Guard Chains : 12.08 
P. 3.—Al' Watenes WARRANTED TO KERP 
GOOT TIME. 
We can send by Mal}. with pertect safety The price of 








Jeweiry, to all parts the United States, The price 
any article must be forwarded with the order. No 
sent unless the money is first received. Call or etcrese, 
post-pa.d, to LEWIS LAVOMUS & CO., 
Celebrated Cheap Watch and Jewelry Se 
“v2 Chestnut 8t., above Eighth, Phinda, 
mar?2i-eow6m 


+ ELI HOLDEN, + 
708 MARKET ST., ABOVE 7th, 
Philadelphia. 


Importer of WATCHES, GOLD JEWELRY, and Ma- 
nufacturers’ CLOCK WAREHOUSE, Whoeo'esaie and 
Retail. my 2-eow6m 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


LLIOTT & PATTEN ure AMERICAN AND 

FOREIGN PATENTS, and attend to all business 
pertaineng, t 0. Inquiries regarding the novel 
patentanility of inventions answered without charge, 
Agency opposite main entrance, Patent Offes. Wash 
ton, D.C. feb23-e0 











R¥A2 ALL YE THAT ARE FOND OF FISH- 
ING. - | will send, for 31 in gold, aSECRET ART 
OF CATCHING FISH as fast as_you can puil them out, 
and pe humbug. N.R. GARDNER, Peace Dale, R. I. 
july 4-4 





AVING FUND of the NATIONAL SAFETY 
CUMPANY, WALNUT Street, Soath-Weat comer 

of THIRD, PHILADELPHIA, has nearly ONE MIL- 

LION AND A HALF OF DOLLARS ail in first 

Seourities. Interest Five Per Cent, Openevery dav. 

on Monday and Thureday evenings till9o’clock. mhié 2 





RAVE STONES-—GRAVE STORRS, —forep 
a —e of my ad oy woe os 5 nd, 
Car see 4 large Variety t cannot fail to please, 
Marble Works of ADAM STEINMETZ, Ridge Avenue 
below 11th, Philada. apis-13t 


GENTS WANTED, in the most inviting, pleasing, 

perma.ent, and lucrative business, exian-. For par- 
Caeiare eee atainp to “AGENCY, HARMONY, R. 1.”” 
je t 


AGENTS WANTED-—To sei: TWO NEW 
5.000 ag GNEOUALLED INVENTIONS, want 
and seiling EVERY » 








HERE, My agents have cieare 
over $15,000 selling oneof them. Put in 4 stumps, and I wi 
send you, gratis, 40 pages ticulars of the BEST AGEN- 
CY ache country. EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 
my 23-8! 





Ss. W. JACOns, 
= Arch Street, Phila otpata, _ 
ou a ree asa 
COACHES and CARRIAGES, of the 
iataat 7 ANC isan design, aleo @ 
veriaty of LIGHT CAXMIAWES, of modern styles. 
feb2-6m 








T¢ SALOON, INN-KEEPERS, GROCERS, ané 
FAMILIES generally.—Over wing Practical Re- 
ceipts for $1. Cider without apples; Pure Vinegar int 
core: ay Honey; Washing F iwid; inks; Pure 
; lee Creams; Sod«s, &o., &o. 
my 2- lat A. WOOD.'Ann Arbor, Michiaaa- 


DR. W. S. MelLHENNEY, 
DENTIST, 
Successor to Dr. J. E. McILHENNEY, 


Would inform his friends that he has removed to No, 903 
WALNUT Street, first door above Ninth, sonth side, 
jels-tf 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 
MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS, 


ARCH STREET, WEST OF 18th, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WALL PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
BURTON & LANING, 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS, 


124 ARCH STREET, 2d Door Above 6th, Phila. 
Where may be found the largest and handsomest assort- 


t inthe oity, 
nd it tot rf 


sere from ntry will 
wunteg a eal at ou shore, here the will be suit 
ces 
Ope le tine owe PE URTON & LANING, 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


THIS AMBRICAN INVENTION 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country in Burope, It is 
A compet ye. 
eu . in ition with thirty 
atitutes of the best Ae Regueh 
man manufacture, it rece 
Great Medal at the World's Exhibition 
he best artificial limb known, 
thirty timesexhi 
in com jon with all o+ at 
Faira in the principal cities in every 
instance, received the a of the Atghest or 
Arst premium, Ane as a " 
the unanimous approve! of an. the 
he “Fi um’’—only Silver 
was a the in- 
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council, t 


Pamphiets, giving full information, sent gra- 
tis to every applicant. 
B. FRANK PALMER 
hiladelphia, 


ootll-ly 376 Chestnut Street, 


“A Thing of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 
eee a pe 


t and as that o in 
MALL POX. and ail other SCARS. 


who 
to receive information showing how French at 
enue ee 
Saree ing aad beautifying. the A i ’ 

see ee PORN iodine JYLIA MELVILLE, 


joao at 
A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 
Whose enad of ife have nentiy rua get d 
wh ni ies a re ¢ 
Tin, STN th NATE 
SP a at 
rea’ orative ad yraling ice of Ds « 
Eee ee tattle teed 
coceitie nell wishes. is child waso rd, 
is now Alive and well. sneer admin ed Fe: 
peal a Ay | jetely 
healthy and happy. Wi good as’ post. 
Sear ura ene eet evan Be 


making it up, and « ully using it. g4)> 
applicant to inelose him one shill - © te 
turned as px eon the recipe, and the to be 


appiied to the payment of this advertise 


No. 19 Grand St., Jersey Vity, N. Jersey. 
.N. B.—Dr. H. James has neither office nor in 
New Vork. aa some have protended sad adveryeed. 1 he 
recipe is sent irom No PLacg but No. 1 . 
Jersey City, New Jersey. jes 13t 
SURE CURE FOR ConsumPrsten<ame 


perience proves that, Consumption ie aot thet fatal 
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AN EXAMINATION IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Class in Natural History : Take your places. 
Subject of to.day’s lesson ? 

Answer: The Young American. 

Question: Where is this animal found ? 

Answer : In Uppertendom. 

Question: Can it exist in any but its native 
air? 

Answer : It cannot thrive, except where civi- 
lization is overgrown. 

Question : To what other species is it nearly 
allied ? 

Answer: The monkey. 

Question: Which most resembles man ? 

Answer: Some naturalists place the Young 
American next to man, but by most it is con- 
sidered inferior to the monkey. 

Question : Describe the Young American. 

Answer: Body and limbs exceedingly slight 
—head small and very erect, being light—the 
* coat smooth and glittering in spots with the 
brilliancy of gold or gems—eyes usually mild 
and gentle in expression, though when the 
animal is roused, they are capable of a furious 
glare. A striking peculiarity is the long fur 
or hair, which, with some, quite covers the 
face, with others, all but a narrow space below 
the eyes. Forehead low—teeth small, sharp, 

and very white. 

Question: Is the Young American dan. 
gerous? 

Answer: Sometimes threatening, but seldom 
dangerous. They retreat at once when attack- 
ed by man. The kind called Fortune Hunters 
should, however, be excepted. They are keen- 
scented and cunning, stealtby in the pursuit of 
prey, and crue! to their victims. 

Question : On what does the Young Ameri- 
can subsist ? 

Answer: On “ father’s money’’—a substance 
well known in Uppertendom. 

Question: Has the Young American any- 
thing like the power of speech ? 

Answer: When irritated, it gives utterance 
to a low sound, like «demd bore,” or some- 
times “kussid bore,’’ but is usually quiet. 

Question: Can this creature be made useful 
to man in any way? 

Answer: Some attempts to train him for 
usefulness have been made, but in vain—they 
have always resulted in a loss of individuality, 
and have, therefore, been abandoned. Yet it 
is valued as a pet by ladies, who are often fond 
of the creature as a companion in their walks, 
and they even give it a place in‘ their drawing- 
rooms; merely as a play-thing, however, as it 
is of no use where protection is needed. Still, 
the Young American fills a place in Upperten- 
dom which no other animal in the known world 
would occupy. 

Question: Then what appears to be the ob- 
ject of its existence, if it cannot be rendered 
useful ? 

Answer: The object of its existence is yet 
to be discovered, although as we aro taught 
that nothing is made in vain, there is doubtless 
a design in the existence of the Young Ame- 
Tican. 

Question: Is the Young American ever con- 
founded with the True American ? 

Answer: Never. The True American is 
quite a distinct species, and is not found in 
Uppertendom. 

Perfect lessons. 
Knickerbocker. 


The class may be seated .— 





GETTING AT THE TRUTH, 


r- 
ee 


Small Joe I.=—— wad playing one sunny 
morning in a yard at the rear of his residence, 
when essaying to cast a stone high in air, he 
found he had miscalculated his strength, or the 
weight of the stone, as that missile slipped 
from his fingers, and taking an entirely different 
direction from that intended, went whack 
through a pane of glass ina neighbor’s win- 
dow. Mrs. Connolly, who was engaged in 
washing in the kitchen, hearing the smash of 
giass in her spare room, rushed hastily to the 
scene of action, and through the broken pane 
beheld Joe in active retreat. Irate and indig- 
nant, the injured matron sought the presence 
of Mrs. L———, and straight poured forth the 
story of her wrongs. Mrs. L——— assumed a 
dignified air; the culprit was called to “the 
presence ;”” and the inquest on the departed 
pane commenced. “Joseph,”’ said Mrs. L “ 
with awful solemnity, «« did you break the glass 
in Mrs. Connolly’s window?” “ Yes’m,” re- 
plied Joe, with promptitude. “Joseph,” said 
Mrs. L———., “if you broke that pane of glass 
I shall certainly correct you; did you break it, 
sir?’? Joe hesitated, but conscience was pow- 
erful, and he replied that he did. Mrs. L——— 
took a stick from the mantel-piece. « Joseph,”’ 
said she, “if you broke that glass, I shall cor- 
rect you most severely; I ask again, did you 
break it??? Joe looked at his mother; he 
looked at the stick; and hanging his head, he 
murmured: “No, ma’am.”? There!” said 
Mrs. L, , triumphantly, “that boy never 
told me a lie in his life. I know’d he never 
broke no window; ’spect your little Guster 
broke it; she hove a stone elear over our fence 
yesterday.”? That’s a good style of encoura- 
ging truthfulness in a child, we don’t think !— 
Knickerbocker. 





Natrowat Trarrs.—lIt is said that a dispute 
once arose between three noblemen—one Irish, 
one Scotch, and the other English—as to the 
respective traits of their countrymen. It was 
respectfully claimed that the Irish were the 
most witty, the Scotch the most cunning, and 
the English the most frank. The three agreed 
to decide the matter by walking out into the 
streets of London, and asking the first one they 
met, of each nation, what he would take to 
stand watch all night in the tower of St. Paul’s 
Church. The first one who came along was 
Johnny Ball, and he was accosted thus : 

«« What will you take to stand all night in the 
tower of St. Paul’s ?”’ 


« I should not want to do it short of a guinea,”’ | 
} 


was his frank reply. 

The next one thus accosted was a Scotch- 
man. He replied with his native cunning : 

«< And what will you give ?”” 


Lastly came along Patrick, and when asked | for instance, I went to see a red-headed girl; | after having continued this din for upwards of 
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Mistress.—*< Why, nurse—what a terrible disturbance! 
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Pray, what is the matter?’ 























Nerse (addicted to Pen and Ink.)—“Oh, mum, it’s dreadful! Here’s neether me nor Mary can’t answer none of our letters for the rackett!”’ 








A VERY LARGE SNAKE STORY. 


‘‘T got interested in the study of serpents 
down in Arkansas, where I spent the most of | 
last year. I don’t know why, but I was con- 
tinually watching them and testing their saga- 
gacity, by placing them in new situations, and 
surrounding them with novel expedients. Of 
all kinds, I experimented most with rattle- 
snakes and copperheads. One afternoon I 
seated myself on a little knoll in the woods to 
smoke and read—for I always had a boek or 
newspaper with me—and had been enjoying 
myself for some time, when I espied a copper- 
head making for a hole within ten feet of where I 
sat. Of course I threw down my book and 
cigar, and proceeded to try a new experiment. 
As soon as I stirred, the rascal made a rush for 
the hole! but I caught his tail as he got nearly 
in, and jerked him some twenty feet backward. 
He threw himself into a coil in no time, and 





waited for me to pitch in. But I concluded to 
let him try his hole again. After a while he 
started for it, stopping, when I stirred, to coil 
himself up; but I kept pretty quiet, and he re- 
covered confidence and went in. Again I 
jerked him out. No sooner did he hit the 
ground than he made a grand rush for the hole 
in a straight line for my legs! But that didn’t 
work, for I got out of the way, and gave him 
another flirt! This time he lay still awhile, 
appearing to reflect on the course to be taken. 
After a time he tried it again, though rather 
slowly. After getting his head a little way in, 
he stopped and wiggled his tale, as if on pur- 
pose for me to grab it. I did so; and quicker 
than a flash he drew his head out, and came 
within a quarter of an inch of striking me in 
the face. However, I jerked him quite a dis- 
tance, and resolved to look out for him next 
time. Well, he tried the same game again, but 
it wouldnt work—I was too quick for him. 
This time he lay in a coil half an hour without 
movine. Atlast he tried it once more, He 


advanced to within five feet of the hole very 
siowly, coiled again, and then, by heavens! got 
the start of me by one of the cutest tricks you 
ever heard of.”’ 

«« How was that?’ we all exclaimed in one 
breath. 

« Why,” said the narrator, sinking his voice 
to the acme of solemnity, and looking as honest 
and sober as a man could look, “why, he just 
turned his head toward my hand, and went 
down that hole tale first !”’ 





We are THE Deap.—The Marshal Castellan 
ordered a sham fight recently to be executed 
by his troops, at mid-day, in a field near Lyons. 
The day was excruciatingly warm, and the mar- 
shal perceiving two grenadiers, overcome by 
the heat and fatigue, reclining leisurely on the 
grass under the shelter of a hedge, galloped to- 
wards them and commenced rating them severe- 
ly. ‘ Faineants! why are you here? While 
your comrades are fighting you are asleep! 
You do nothing!’’ ‘Pardon, marshal,’’ re- 
plied one of the grenadiers, ‘‘ we are the dead !”’ 
(nous faisons les morts!) The marshal smiled 
and retired without further parley. 





Tue Exrreme or Eriquerre.—The officer of 
the deck on board a man-of-war, asked the man 
at the wheel, one day, ‘“‘ How does she head ?” 
It was blowing a gale of wind. «‘South-ayst,”’ 
replied Pat, touching his hat, but forgetting to 
add sir to his answer. ‘ You’d better put a 
few more s’s in your answer when you speak to 
me,” said the huffy lieutenant. ‘Ay, ay, 
sir-r-r,’’ returned the witty Irishman. A day 
or two after the officer called out again, ‘ How 
does she head now?” ‘ South-ayst and be 
south, half south and a little southerly, sir-ree, 
your honor, sir,’’ screamed Pat. 





rollers. 
machins, it is only necessary to fill the trough 
with some suitable cleansing material. 





Betrer THAN THar.—Talking of Sidney | 
Smith's cool idea of «‘ taking off his flesh and 
sitting in his bones,” as being the highest | 
imaginable degree of airy comfort now-a days— | 

«IT can better that,”’ said Covertop. 

«Impossible! How?” 

s©Why,” said Covertop, gravely, “ I'd | 
knock the marrow out and have a draft 
through.”’ 





A Decrrerive Porew.—An “ardent youth,”’ 


love to his daughter, thus describes the effect of 
the meeting : 


Down on my head his cursed cane 
Deecended—bless me! how the stars 





lu whirling systems through my brain, 
W heeled their red cars! 





| O09” Unpreasant Recerrioy.—* Bill, did you | 


being discovered by an enraged sire, making | 


ROTARY KNIFE CLEANER. 


The accompanying engraving i lustrates an 


| Agricultural. 


admirable improvement in machines for scour- | 


ing and polishing table cutlery. 

A represents a cast iron frame (embracing 
the trough for holding the polishing-powder) 
to be secured to a table by the set-screw, B. 
C C are the revolving scouring rollers, formed 
of a series of woollen disks on a shaft, forced 
and confined compactly together and arranged 
over each other, one in and the other above 
the trough. These rollers are driven by cog- 
gearing, D D, which is set in motion by a crank 
on the shaft of the lower roller, as shown. E 
E are hinged levers, having bearings which 
serve as journals for the shaft of the upper 
roller. F F are India rubber springs, by 
which a yielding pressure is obtained, ac- 
commodating itself te the various thickness 
of knives, without resort to the set-screws. 
G G, which are mainly designed to compen- 
sate for any wear that may take place in the 


In order to scour a knife with this 


Having dipped the knife in water, or soap 


suds, (which is preferable,) place it between 
the rollers as shown; and then set the rollers 
in motion by turning the crank; the knife, of 
course, must be moved back and forth from 
point to heel as the rollers revolve. 


By this machine both sides of the knife are 


scoured at once, as the lower roller in revol- 
ving absorbs the powder, or cleansing material, 
and feeds it to the upper roller, and both act 
upon the knife with like effect—all stains and 
marks are removed, and the knives are polish- 
ed to look as well as new cutlery. 


A patent was issued for this machine to Mor- 


ris & Newton, on Dec. 4, 1855, and it has been 
improved recently by James Wilcox, of Phila- 
delphia, to whom communications for further 
information should be addressed. See also his 
advertisement on another page. 





Beware or Green Dresses.—Five seam- 
stresses who were employed lately in making a 


dress in haste for a lady of Paris, were sudden- 


ly taken ill. The medical man who was called 
in, gave his opinion that they were poisoned. 
With some inquiry into the matter, it was dis. 
covered that the dress of green gauze upon 
which they had all been employed, was color- 
ed with a preparation of arsenical copper. It 
was so decided after an analysis by a chemist, 
and a report was accordingly published in the 
Journal of Chemistry, from which we translate 
it. The report adds that Madame S , the 
dressmaker who gave out the work, was poi- 
soned under her nails, and that she had a se- 
vere inflammation of the nostrils. The clerks 
of the shop where the gauze was sold were also 
more or less ill, and the chemist gives his opi- 
nion that from the great facility with which 
the green powder detaches itself from the stuff, 


it is very dangerous in a ball-room—easily 


| impregnating the air with arsenic, and poison- 


ing all who came in contact with it.—Home 
Journal. 





FRIGHTENING THE Ec.tipse.—A traveller in 
Persia says, ‘One night there was an eclipse 
of the moon, and all the pots, pans, and other 
sonorous instruments that could be found in 
Gheelaun, were in requisition to frighten away 


| the beast which was supposed to be devouring 
| the planet. A great deal of gunpowder was 
| also expended, and one might easily have ima 


gined that the town was attacked. Presently 
our cook, Ismael, commenced a tremendous 
assault upon a large saucepan, and the other 
servants discharged their pistols and rifles, much 


ever go to sea?” “I guess I did. Last year, | to the assistance of the good cause. At last, 


what he would take to stani all night in the | but I only called once.” “Why so?” « Be- two hours, the inhabitants retired to rest trium- 


tower of St. Paul’s, he wittily answered : 


cause her brother had an unpleasant habit of 


phant, as the beast was effectually alarmed, 


‘An’ shure, an’ I think I should take a throwing bootjacks and smoothing irons at | and had left the moon precisely as he had found 


cowld.”’ 





} people.”’ 


, 


it, and round and bright as ever.” 


| 


} 
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CLOVER AND OTHER GRASSES 
FOR HAY. 


Many farmers entertain a strong prejudice 
against clover hay, especially for horses, be 
lieving that when fed to them for any consider- 
able length of time it produces cough, and 
tends to heaves, &c. We presume the prejudice 
alluded to, among a portion of our farmers and 
others, is co-extensive with our country, or at 
least as far and wide as red clover is grown, and 
horses are kept and stabled; for in August, 
1852, Mr. Ewbank, then Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, issued printed circulars to almost every 
section of the Union, propounding a series of 
questions on rural matters. One of those ques- 
tions, was: ‘‘ Does your experience show that 
red clover is injurious to horses.’’ By referring 
to the “‘ Patent Office Report” for 1852-3, we 
find some twenty-five or more responses to the 
above query. These answers were from a great 
number of different States, and as was to have 
been expected, the several respondents or wri- 
ters, differed much in their opinions in regard 
to the good or bad qualities of red clover hay 
as feed for horses; but a large majority of the 
responses to Mr. Ewbank’s question, were in 
favor of clover hay as a dry forage for horses, 
providing it is cut at the right time, and pro- 
perly cured and housed. 

For many years we have kept horses almost 
exclusively on clover hay through our long 
winters, and if the clover was cut when abcut 
one-half the blossoms had turned brown, and 
the hay mostly cured in the cock in good wea- 
ther, so as to retain most of its leaves and 
heads, and green appearance, we have never 
known it to produce either cough or heaves. 
We know of no reason why it should produce 
a cough in horses, any more than red top or 
herds’ grass. 

Clover when cut early for hay, as it general- 

ly should be, from its succulerce, if not well 
dried before being carried to the barn in large 
quantities, is very liable to heat in the mow, or 
on the scaffold ; this process produces some in- 
jurious chemical changes in the hay. The 
starch, sugar, gum, &c., first assume the vinous 
fermentation, producing a saccharine quality in 
the hay. If the change here be arrested, no 
bad results would follow, the nutritive and 
healthy quality of the hay would not be lessen- 
ed—but generally the vinous runs into the ace- 
tous fermentation—this is followed by soreness, 
mouldiness, and dust. Such musty hay, when 
fed to horses, when made from clover or any 
other kind of grasses, would be very likely to 
produce a stubborn cough, frequently ending 
in the beaves. It is no wonder that some far- 
mers have a prejudice against such clover hay. 
What would be the value of the medicinal 
herbs annually garnered up, (while in blossom) 
by the careful housewife, if suffered to heat 
and ferment, as is often the case with clover 
hay? 
In making hay fiom clover, we have formany 
years practised the following method: In good 
bright weather, commence mowing as soon as 
the dew is off; let it remain in the swath till 
three or four o'clock, afternoon, then with the 
fork take the swaths up in flakes, and put up 
cocks that will average about 50 pounds of 
dried hay. The cocks remain untouched for 
twenty-four hours, then they are carefully 
pitched over in flakes, and two cocks are put in 
one; from nine to ten o’clock the third day 
they are opened, and if the weather has been 
fair the hay will be in good order to get in after 
dinner, without any liability to heat. Though 
we generally sprinkle a few quarts of salt to 
each load as stowed away. This is as short a 
time as clover can be made by cutting, spread- 
ing, turning, raking open, &c., as is practised 
by many farmers. By the above process, most 
of the leaves and heads are left in the field, 
while by making mostly in the cock, the leaves 
and heads are principally retained, and the 
whole mass retains its color and its clover odor, 
and horses, cattle, and sheep eat it with avidity. 
It is true we cannot always be sure of three 
good hay days in succession, and in case of 
rain, “hay caps’? come into profitable use, 
not only in protecting clover, but other kinds 
of hay. 

In regard to the proper time for cutting grass 


and we have read almost angry discussions in 
some of the agricultural papers upon this ques- 
tion—some advocating the cutting of the grass 
when in blossom; others, when the seed was 
fully in the milk; while others contend as 
stoutly, that the seeds of herds and other 
grasses should be fully matured before cutting 
them for hay. Without attempting to decide 
this question, and many similar ones, we have 
generally thought it about as safe to take a 











| middle course between extremes. However, | 


there seem to be many reasons why Brass | Che Riddler. 


| should be cut for hay before the seeds are fully} 
ripened, and there are good reasons why it 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


| should not be cut too early in its growth. 
With the present scareity and high price of | Ne 
| Jam composed of 42 letters. 


_labor in many sections of the country, we 

My 40, 3, 19, was a Signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
would recommend to farmers to commence . 

: ; pendence. 

| haying as early as their first ripening grasses yy 90, 23, 35, 39, was a British General in the Ameri- 
will do to cut, and to follow up the business of can Revolution 

"haying as fast as circumstances will allow, be- MY 5,2, 3, 41, 42, was an American naval comman- 


j lieving there is more grass mown too late, My paghe agony Certs Seen ee. 
My 1, 9, 10, 17, HM, 11, 30, was a battle-ground In the 

American Revolution 

My 4, 38, 9, 25, 31, 34, 27, 37, was a British General in 
the American Revolution 

My 6, 9, 14, 17, 26, 31, 34, 29, 30, was a battle-ground in 
the American Revolution 

My 12, 16, 20, 7, 22, 31,21, 9, 22. 33, wasa battle-ground 
in the last war with Great Britain 

My 2, 36 


dependence 








rather than too early in the season. 
Very much may sometimes be saved to the 
| farmer in having a supply of stout cotton cloth 
hay caps on hand; there is no theory about 
this, it is simply matter of fact, to which “we 
are clear to g’ie our aith.”’ They are not only 
useful in protecting hay from rain, but are also , 9, 13, was a Signer of the Declaration of In- 
very convenient for capping stooks of grain in 
the field, and field beans, where they are stook- 
ed in the field. They are easily put on the 


stooks when there is an appearance of rain, and 


My 18, 21, 30, 11, 6, was a British General in the Ame- 
rican Revolution 

My 15, 28, 14, 17, 34, 11, 30, wasa British General ta 
the American Reveolut.on 

as easily removed in fair weather—their re- My 3, *, 9, 2, 27. 25, 30, 31, was a British General in 
the American Revolut 

My 24. 31, 37, 42, 14, 17, 22, 34, 11, 30, wasa battle-field 


in the American Revolution 


moval gives the sun and air a chance to very = 


the 


much expedite drving process.—Connin 


Gentleman. 


SADDLE 


I should thi be 


prise to every one, as it is to me 


My whole was a daring military exploit. 


GAHMEW. 








MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SaTUR 


AND ROAD HORSES. 


nk it must a matter of sur. AY EVENING POST. 


the 


numbers of persons we do, using horses for pur- 


, to see 1 am composed of 29 


My 1 
My 5, 7 


letters 
9, 2%, W, 11 


MH, 23 


2-. was a voddess of silence 


13 ), was the mot! 


. . . er } . 
poses to which they are neither by their shape mether <f Gis store ang 


at all fit- 


For instance. a horse careving a saddle 


or make, action, or other attributes, 
ted. 
badly from formation, and partly from the same 


My 25 
My 
My 
My 
My 


5, 5, was a nuptial goddess 


9, was a title of Juno 
5, was a daughter of Atlas 
iW 


,. 20. 17.6 


oe 


2, was a tutelar goddess to Infants. 


on of Diana when 


| formation being inclined to lean forward and 


was the compan 


downward in going, may have still good knee 


acti ) hier > cea ‘Y shel ° luo P 
} action. In this case his propensity to lean for- |) yye 3, was drowned in crossing the Pontus 


ward is a recommendation to him for harness ; 


it draws the carriage after him. It is a well- | My king-staff of Sile- 


known fact that a cart-horse, unable to move a 
» 


My 1s, 3, 13, 97, 
woeds 
My 22, 5, il, 7, 


My whole his, within the past few months, engaged 


iS, 2, 2 Was a goddess of the 


| load, will often, if'a couple of men get on him 


| and sit pretty close to his shoulders, move it 9, was one of the names of Cybele 


directly. 
| leaning on the bit if ridden, and inclined (from | the minds of a yreat many scientific men 
Pittsburg, Pa I 


It is something like this with a horse | 


Such an s A. M. 
; . *¥. } 
animal can by no possibility be pleasant to ride, | 


| make) to lean forward altogether. 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
I am composed of 22 letters. 

He | My 2, 7, 9, 2t, 20, 15, is a great river. 
| My &, 5, 22, is a wild animal 
My 6, 8, 14, 17, 22, 20, 15, is a famous battle-field. 
My 2, 10, 17, 20, 13, 3, 8, is a country in Europe. 
My 2, 11, 4, 22, 38, is a shell-fish 
My 11, 3, 5, 21, 6, is a kitchen requisite. 
My 19, 16, 5, 17, 20, is a musical instrument 
My 13, 17, 15, 12, was a q wen of England. 
My 21, 19, 5, 8, 22, 10, is a state of Greece. 
My 2, 20,6, 21, 19, 7, 8, was a famous warrior. 
My 22, 2, 7, 15, 9, 12, 8, is one of the elements. 
My 11, 20,7, 22,2, is what man has, but cannot re- 
tain. 
My whole is one of the great luxuries of the age. 
P.E.D.O. 


but may be capital in harness, to which he | 
should be kept. Now, a horse «well on his | 
is diametrically the reverse. 


ner aee © @ 4AC8RN em 


r 


haunches’ 
wil, in a general way, be extremely pleasant 
to ride. But this will not be found adyantage- 
ous to him in harness, but the reverse. 

The being thus thrown on his haunches 
would affect him something like the two men I 
have instanced as sitting on the cart horse’s 
back would affect him. 


o's F ab 


i* 
at 


If instead of sitting as 
much as possible on his shoulders, they were 
to sit close to his tail, they would thus act pre- 
judicially, rather than otherwise, to his efforts: 
they would weigh down his haunches, thus in- 
clining his foreparts to elevate themselves.— 
This is something similar to a horse’ being well 
on his haunches, and, consequently, anything 
but advantageous to his draught. It used to 
be a universal complaint that putting horses in 
harness spoiled them for saddle-horses, giving 
them an inclination to lean forward, as if still 
leaning on the collar. The objection was a 
correct one. In those days the roads were 
heavy, and, if mended, were mended with loose 
gravel, that took a long time before it would 
bind and get to anything like a firm state; con- 
sequently horses were obliged to thus lean for- 
ward to get the load along. 

Now, when coaching was in vogue, old riding 
horses and hunters were constantly seen in 
coaches. Such horses did very well over light, 
flat, galloping ground; here their breed and 
blood told. But on hilly, heavy stages, a very 
different animal was used and required; here 
a thick-shouldered, close knit horse was neces- 
sary, one that would stick to his collar, lean to 
his work, and thus lug a coach up hill or through 
heavy ground. 

I am not so fastidious as to object to all 
horses that are not symmetrically made; I 
merely wish a horse to be so made, have such 
action and attributes, as fit him for the purpose 
for which he is intended.—Harry Ilisover, 
in Lendon Field. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


I am composed of 26 letters. 
My 11, 26, 19, 18, is the name of a female. 
My 17, 6, 8, is a passive pronoun. 
My 14, 11, 2, ie a very useful organ to man. 
My 20, 21, 15, 14, is a dreaded cry. 
My 7, 22, 35, 4, 9, is the name of a general who fought 
in the Mexican war. 
My 8, 11, 12, 23, 18, 18, 96, 19, 11, is the name of a 
general who fuught in the Mexican war. 
My 13, 14, 25, 2, 13, 14, is the name of a male. 
My 10, 3, 7, 8, 24, 11, Is one of the political divisions of 
the globe. 
My 24, 5, 21, 94, is one of the United States. 
My 16,6, 11, 10, 18, is the name of a head-dress or 
crown. 
My 1, 21, 13, 14, 10, is a wild beast. 
My 8, 6, 12, is what we never can be guilty of. 
My whole is a proverb. c. L. D. 
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CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY sSVENING@ POST. 


My first is when the flowers spring, 
In beauty bright arrayed, 

And the birds their matins sing 
In budding wood and glade. 


My second’s where the flowers grow, 
And the waving golden grain, 
And where the warblers often go 
To carol forth their strain. 


My whole’s a pleasant town, I ween, 
A State’s metropolis, 
On a lovely river it may be seen, 
Not very far from this. 
Charleston, I1l. 





Satt ror Picw Trees.—It is now almost 
impossible to cultivate any kind of plums in 
this climate, unless salt enters liberally as an 
ingredient into the compost applied to them. 
When this article is used in conjunction with 
house ashes, there appears rarely to be much 
difficulty in producing good and healthy trees, 
which ultimately prove highly productive of 
fair and well-developed fruit. When trees are 
set in situations in which the application of 
compost is not feasible, or where it would sub- 
ject the operator to considerable fatigue or ex- 
pense, salt, in its crude state, may be applied ; 
or it may be dissolved and poured around the 
roots. If plum trees were carefully washed 
down once or twice a year in a weakish lye, and 
supplied with two or three quarts each of salt 
—care being taken to retain the soil around 
their roots light and free from weeds, we should 
hear far fewer complaints of want of success in 
this department of pomological enterprise. 
No fruit commands a more ready sale, ora 
higher price in the market. Good plums are 
at present so scarce as to render them a luxury, 
and those who have valuable trees in good 
bearing, are realizing a heavy profit from them. 
Let those who have trees profit by the above 
suggestions ; they indicate the only legitimate 
course to be pursued.—N. E. Farmer. 


T. E. WOODS. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 


My first is a dwelling, 
My second’s a weight; 
My whole is a product 
Whose sale’s very great. 


Pequea, Pa. ALPHA. 





CHARADE, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My first may be seen either on or under a table. 


My second is a grain. 

My third and fourts may be either a blessing or @ 
curse. 

My whole is one of the United States. 
Clinton Co. J.M.B., Jr. 





ANAGRAMS 
ON COUNTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
No Rome. 
O negro. 
No Sheba. 
Lo nag. 
A shed. 
Wen hart. 
Ne’er claw. 
Ye lash. 
As nest. 
Noram I. 
COVINGTON. 


In a angle. 
Eat cow, 
Set ax. 

An Ogre. 
All bear me. 
Ren Hid. 

U Rob fate. 
As mind O. 
Oracold O, 
An red son. 








‘ ROBLEM. . 
How To MANcRE Tregs iv Grass LAnps.— MATHEMATICAL F 4 


Bees WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 0 
Very few persons manure trees growing in sod or : ? * a 
: ra er : In acircle of & rods diameter, there is inscribed a . aw © 
grass land, in a judicious or economical manner. } 


é are trapezium, three sides of which are 6%, 75 ang cin 
The general practice isto digthe manure in,with- 7 i 
‘¥ 8 








CONUNDRUMS. 

U7 Why isc lawyer like a man who passes sleep- 
less nights? Aus.—Because he lies first on one side 
aad then on the ether, and is ‘‘ wideawake”’ the whole 
time. 


centre. The tree takes its food from the young 
| rsotlets, whose mouths extend just as far on 
every side, as the branches ef the tree; hence, 
this manure applied close to the body of the 





for hay, farmers differ widely in their views, | 





cy 


| tree, is not where the roots take it up, and of | 
| course but little of its value is absorbed by the | 
tree. If you doubt it, just try the experiment 
ontwo trees. Serve the one as above named, | man getting off his horse? 
| and the other as follows, viz. :—Mark a circle | 4 i:gpt. » 
| around the tree, having for its outline the exact | (7 Why is asword that is too brittle like an Ml- 


_-~_4 We 
radius formed by the overhanging branches; | pos arsthgeoat ee Ans.—Because it al a is 
| dig on the inner side of this circle a trench | “ir Why ne 7 pT ‘ : 

two feet wide, and one foot deep; mix well | Ans.— Because it inakes men mean. % 
| rotted manure, half and half, with the best of | 
| the soil, or the earth dug out of the trench, and 
| fill the trench with it; then replace the tarf, 

and wheel away the refuse, or extra earth ; 
| rake clean and smooth. You will have a good 
| growth of tree, your fruit larger and more fair, 
and no unsightly or unnatural hillock or mound 


| around the body of the tree. 


i” Why is it impossible fur cattle keepers to be 
good soldiers’? Ans —Because they are all cowherds 
(cowards.) 

ior Why isa person approaching a candle like a 
Ans.— Because is going to , ~ 


Required the remaining side ’ ~ 
in a diameter of six feet, having the body for the 4 
— 


i 


~ 
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ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 

BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA.—Arther Wellesley, 
Duke of Wellington. POETICAL ENIGMA.—EMe 
zabeth Graeme Ferguson. N YTHOLOGICAL ENIG-", 
MA.—Heary Wedsworth Longfellow, Professer 
Harvard College. CHARADE —Shadew (Shad-ch !) 
CHARADE — Wine-Glass. RIDDLE.—Wright.— 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM —45 perches. a: 
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